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FOREWORD 


Christian thought in Germany and Switzerland is now 
receiving a larger measure of attention in these pages, and 
we are glad to start the New Year with a seasonable article 
by Dr Hans Urs von Balthasar, the first to appear in English. 
To him and to all who have so generously helped us we offer 


our best thanks and our best Christmas wishes. 


As on a previous occasion, a study of Hilton by the Master 
of St Benet’s Hall and a study of Haecker by Mr Dru are 
deliberately juxtaposed. The fundamental topics thus introduced 
are further developed in two articles by writers of the younger 
generation, exploring the way, from different starting-points 
and with some difference of emphasis, towards that ‘concrete 
metaphysics’ which M. Marcel has declared to be the great 
need for the thought of our time. 


* * 
* 


Contributions should be addressed to THE EDITOR and business 
communications to THE SECRETARY, THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, 
Downside Abbey, Stratton-on-the-Fosse, near Bath. The annual 


subscription is twelve shillings. 


SCRIPTURE AS THE WORD OF GOD: 


By HANS URS VON BALTHASAR, S.J. 
Translated by Donald Nicholl 


CRIPTURE is the Word of God witnessing to the 
S Word of God. The one Word, therefore, appears 

both as the witnessing Word and as the Word 
which is witnessed to, as if they each sprang from the 
other. The Word to which witness is given is essentially 
Jesus Christ, the eternal Word of the Father who took 
it upon himself to become flesh so as to bear witness 
in the flesh to the truth and life of God; he manifests 
this life because he is God. This manifestation of the 
Word constitutes the focal-point in the whole economy 
of salvation. It reaches into the future, beyond the 
Apostles and Church history right into the last days, 
and stretches backwards through God’s revelation of 
the Word in the Old Testament, beyond the law and the 
prophets into the very beginning of Creation. For God 
rests all creation upon his Word (Heb. 1, 3) and it is 
all accomplished through the Word, for the Word and 
in the Word; he stands at the head of all, and in him 
all subsist (Col. 1, 16-17) for, since he is the Son of 
Man as well as the Logos of God, he is the first and the 
last (Apoc. 1, 18). The witnessing Word has its own dis- 
tinctive function?; it is the series of Scriptures which 
accompany, and, as it were, mirror, the progressive 
revelation of the Word in the flesh. The revealed Word 
is the Word in the mode of action; God is grasped in 
his act of self-communication. The scriptural Word is the 
Word in the mode of contemplation: it contemplates 


1 With acknowledgements to Schweizer Rundschau, in which this article 
appeared last October in the original German. 

2 This is one of the distinctions which separate us from the Protestants. 
Holy Scripture is not identical with revelation; although it is God’s very 
Word, it is one mode in which he witnesses to his self-revelation, a literary 
mode. He does so in other modes as well. 
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its own action whilst simultaneously recording it. In 
order that this record should be perfectly valid and 
complete it has to be made by the Word itself, since 
only God can measure the scope of his revelation and 
grant to it the Word-form which it requires. The 
revealed Word is primarily the Son, who speaks of the 
Father through the Holy Spirit. The scriptural Word 
is primarily an operation of the Holy Spirit who, as the 
Spirit of the Father, prepares, accompanies, illumines 
and interprets the Son’s Incarnation, and who, as Spirit 
of the Son, presents the Son’s self-interpretation in a 
permanent, unchangeable form. 

At first sight, then, it would seem as though there 
are two Words moving parallel to each other throughout 
sacred history. But this would be an illusion. Ultimately 
there is but one Word which bears witness to itself in 
the one revelation, as the following considerations hope 
to show. 

1. Undoubtedly there are passages of Scripture which 
seem to point to a separation between the two forms of 
the Word. In the Gospels, for instance, our Lord speaks 
and lives, acts and suffers without making any attempt 
to have everything set down in writing. The documenta- 
tion is done only later, by eye-witnesses writing under 
the direction of the Holy Spirit, which is already the 
Spirit of the Church; and yet all the time the Person 
who has been listening most attentively to the Word 
is the Holy Spirit, who sets down what he has heard 
in the form that is most suitable to the Church. The 
same may be said about the Acts, the history of the 
Apostles, as about all the historical books of the Old 
Testament, although the differentiation becomes less 
marked in the Apocalypse and in the prophets. Admittedly, 
in the latter case, the Word comes first of all personally 
to the prophets as a ‘private revelation that is later 
made public’ ; but even here it is not quite certain whether 
this must happen orally before it is written down or 
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whether it was put into written form from the very 
beginning. Revelation to the prophets and promulgation 
through the prophets are so intimately connected that 
they almost constitute a single act of revelation which 
is performed by the Spirit with a view to the future— 
or past—lIncarnation of the Son. The two become 
merged into one in those cases where there is no reason 
to assume that revelation took place before it was written 
down, as in the Sapiential Books. Here revelation occurs 
in the very moment that it is written down by the 
inspired author. Of the Apostles’ letters the same is 
true. Even if a certain gap is discernible in the seven 
letters of the Apocalypse—it is to the Apostle John 
that the Spirit first of all dictates the letters to the 
congregation, after which the Apostle writes them 
down—this gap cannot be found in the usual letters of 
the Apostles. However, one should not overlook the 
interpretative, quasi-contemplative character of the 
Sapiential books and the letters of the Apostles. Just as 
the first interpret Jewish sacred history and laws for 
the sake of the chosen people, so the letters interpret 
the Gospels for the sake of the Church. Consequently 
the transition from the witnessing Word to the Word 
of which witness is given takes place smoothly, and 
their clear separation is transformed into practical 
identity. Revelation, therefore, occurs partly before the 
Scripture, and partly in Scripture. In other words, 
Scripture has its part in God’s self-revelation in Christ 
through the Spirit. 

2. The second consideration takes us deeper still and 
finally discredits the notion that there is only a parallel 
between the witnessing Word and the Word to which 
it bears witness. The central Word spoken by God, 
which gathers into itself all the manifold aspects of 
God’s Word and represents the consummation of them 
all, is Jesus Christ, the Incarnate God. But he appeared 
under the sign of obedience in order to fulfil everything 
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that was demanded by the Father, in order to redeem 
and justify Creation. He does this by allowing his earthly 
existence as the Word-made-flesh to be moulded at 
each and every moment by all the forms of the Word 
which are already present in the law and the prophets. 
He lives in order that the Scripture might be fulfilled. 
Thus he assimilates the scriptural Word into his own 
life and allows it to live concretely and utterly in him, 
in the flesh. During the course of his life both movements 
become evident: more and more the Word becomes 
flesh by transforming the abstract law and the prophetical 
promises into the concrete, divine presence, whilst the 
flesh becomes more and more identified with the Word 
as Christ unites the scriptural Word ever more in- 
timately with his own Person, and makes his earthly 
existence a complete expression of all God’s previous 
revelations. He is the living commentary, the ultimate 
interpretation, the interpretation intended from the 
beginning. Not only does he fulfil every Word of the 
Father (the vertical Word from above); he also fulfils 
every Word ordained towards him from history and 
tradition (the horizontal Word). But if, on the one 
hand, he is its complete fulfilment because he is the 
Person who was ultimately to come, he is no less its 
living and progressive fulfilment. The fact that he is 
both these things, that he also remains both, opens up 
the possibility that there will be Scripture consequent 
upon his life, though of an altogether different kind. The 
law and the prophets were the formal guarantee of the 
Word which was one day to be made man; they were 
God’s Word in human characters; furthermore they 
were an adequate expression of revelation and not 
something relative which would later need to be revised. 
Clearly, then, the Word of the Old Testament marks 
the point at which God introduced his mediation, the 
place where he brought himself closest to man, the 
form under which he made himself available to man. 
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As one can see from the whole of Psalm rig the role 
which the law used to play in man’s life at that time 
prefigures the role of the Eucharist in the New Testament. 
The fact that there was still to be Scripture even after 
Christ had gathered into himself the whole of Scripture, 
and realized its promise of eternal life (John v, 39-40), 
only goes to show that by fulfilling he does not destroy. 
It is the way of man to bring things to a close when he 
fulfils them, but when the Father fulfils his promises 
he neither destroys them nor brings them to a close 
but reveals new promises, thus remaining what he always 
was—he who fulfils all expectations beyond expectation.' 
Even in the flesh our Lord remains what he always is, 
the Word. He does not dissociate himself from what 
has been said of him previously, nor from what he 
himself has said or has been reported of him. The Gospel 
is his living teaching preserved for the Church in 
Scripture; but it is a new ‘incarnate’ Scripture since 
(as the Fathers always insist) it partakes of his Incarnation 
and so constantly shares in his living inspiration. Every 
word which our Incarnate Lord utters is already inspired 
by the Holy Spirit, but so is the written word. The 
inspired Word does not lose its inspiration, as if inspiration 
had happened once and could now be forgotten; on the 
contrary, this inspiration remains with it always and is 
a feature of it for all time, infusing it with that quality 
of vitality by which our Lord shows that he is not 
imprisoned in the letter; he is to be received as the 
Spirit, which always remains more vital, more powerful 


1 Origen, who pondered a great deal on these matters, says of our Lord’s 
words, ‘My word shall not pass away’: “We might begin to wonder whether 
it might mean that the words of Moses and the prophets will pass away but 
that Christ’s will not, on the ground that what they said has come to pass, 
but that Christ’s words are for ever complete and in the process of fulfilment, 
fulfilling themselves daily without loss. It is precisely his words which were 
fulfilled in the saints, which fulfil themselves now, and will continue to fulfil 
themselves in the future. Yet perhaps we ought not even to say that the words 
of Moses and the prophets have been entirely fulfilled since, properly speaking, 
they also are words of God’s Son and are continually being fulfilled.” Series 
comm. in Mt. 54, Berlin Edition. Vol. II, 123-4. 
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and greater than the letter. Therefore, whilst the In- 
carnate Lord on the one hand absorbs the Scripture 
into himself to raise it to its proper perfection as the 
Word of God the Father in the Son, on the other hand 
he lets it proceed from him to raise it to its proper 
perfection as the Word of the Spirit, which he sends 
forth at the end of his life on earth when returning to 
the Father. In neither form can Scripture be treated as 
a witnessing Word separable from the Word to which 
it bears witness, for it is the one Word of God united 
in the Incarnation. 

Set into this context the Fathers’ dictum that Scripture 
is the Body of the Logos can be better appreciated.! 
If this dictum is not to be regarded as a mere phantasy 
or metaphor it has to be applied to the whole process 
of the Incarnation. One may speak of Christ’s Body in 
several ways. The fundamental form of Christ’s Body 
—the basis of all other forms—is the historical Body 
which he received from Mary, in which he lived on 
earth and which he took to heaven at his ascension. 
The ultimate form towards which the Incarnation is 
directed is the mystical (though no less real) Body, i.e. 
the Church. In the Church men are united to his historical 
Body, through which they share in the life of Christ 
and of God. But in order that no one should think of 
the historical Body and the mystical Body as two disparate 
units there are two mediating forms which enable one 
to make the transition from the historical to the mystical 
Body; these are the Eucharist and the Scriptures. They 
bring the Incarnate Logos to the faithful; in them the 
Logos, who is the beginning and the end, also becomes 
the way (via), the Eucharist in so far as it is the divine 
life (vita) and the Scriptures in so far as they are the 
divine Word and the divine Truth (veritas). The 
Eucharist affords the marvellous possibility of freeing 
Christ’s historical Body from the limitations of space 

1 Cf. our selections from Origen, Geist und Feuer (1938) pp- 130-3. 
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and time, mysteriously multiplying its Presence. Without 
any loss of unity it provides every Christian with his 
necessary and indispensable nourishment (John vi, 53-8), 
making each of them a member of Christ, knitting them 
all into one Body which pulses with divine life. It is 
through the Eucharist that the Church comes to life as 
the Body of Christ, for the distribution of our Lord’s 
Body to so many people means that all these divided 
men are made one in him. ‘Is not the bread that we 
break a participation in Christ’s Body? The one bread 
makes us one Body’ (I Cor. x, 16-17). The same mar- 
vellous suspension of space and time marks the manner 
in which the Scriptures contain our Lord as Word and 
as Spirit—and once more neither his unity nor his con- 
creteness are impaired. The Word does not cease to 
be a unique, concrete Presence in the Scriptures any 
more than Christ’s Body ceases to be the one historical 
Body because it is made available in the Eucharist. Both 
mediating forms have this in common: they universalize 
Christ’s Body without impairing its concreteness. 
Nevertheless this universal validity of the Scriptural 
Word has nothing whatsoever to do with the kind of 
abstract universality which human generalizations are 
based on. The Scriptural Word makes the Incarnate 
Lord present in a way analogous to the way in which his 
historical Body is made present in the Eucharist, and 
Origen exhorts Christians to cultivate the same reverent 
attitude toward the scriptural Word as they adopt 
towards the Body of Christ in the Eucharist. In the same 
tradition the author of the ‘Imitation of Christ’ says, 
‘For in this life I find there are two things most necessary 
for me, without which this miserable life would be 
unsupportable; for the Word of God is the light of my 
soul, and thy Sacrament is the bread of my soul. These 
also may be called the two tables set on either side in 
the store-house of thy holy Church. One is the table 
of the Holy Altar, having the holy bread—that is the 
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precious Body of Christ. The other is that of the divine 
law, containing holy doctrine, teaching the right faith 
and leading most securely even to the interior of the 
veil, where is the Holy of Holies’ (Bk IV, ch. xt). 
‘Next to the Body and Blood of our Lord there is nothing 
which the Catholic Church holds so high and sacred 
as the Word of God in the sacred Scriptures.’! It is 
the historical Christ and his Body, the Church, which 
make both of them possible; they are unconditional, 
exclusive gifts from the Bridegroom to his Bride, beyond 
the reach, capacity and enjoyment of all outsiders. We 
learn that many of the martyrs died rather than hand 
over the sacred Scriptures to the heathen, just as Tarsisius 
died in order to prevent them stealing the Eucharist. 
In both cases the Spirit is co-operating in the work of 
the Son: the miraculous change in the elements is 
attributable to the Spirit, and so is the formation of the 
Word into Scripture. For it is the function of the Spirit 
to mould the mystical Body of Christ by universalizing 
the historical Christ. The fact that the Scriptures do 
not contain the Word in a sacramental mode in no way 
weakens the force of the analogy. For just as our Lord 
in the sacrament is ever ready to surrender himself to 
those who receive him with burning faith, similarly 
he is ready to give himself personally, as the Word and 
the Truth, to everyone who approaches the Scriptures 
prayerfully and in search of the Truth. They also receive 
the divine Word. Per evangelica dicta deleantur nostra 
delicta. 

When we look at it from this angle, the connexion 
between Scripture and Tradition can easily be seen. The 
Scriptural Word is a gift of the Bridegroom to his Bride. 
It is meant for the Church and so can be said to belon 
to the Church: but the Word of God is head of the 
Church and therefore stands out above the Church. 
This shifting relationship which allows the Church the 

1 J. B. Heinrich, Dogmatische Theologie (1881), Vol. I, p. 708. 
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disposal of the Scriptures—but only in so far as it allows 
itself to be disposed of by God’s Word—must be dis- 
cussed in terms of the relationship between Bride and 
Bridegroom, which is a mystery of divine love. God 
took to himself a human form, even going so far as to 
hand over his power to the Church so that the Church 
might be enriched and lifted up; this is the degree to 
which the Church in its turn must humble itself, 
to serve as a handmaid and to realize that the Son’s 
greatest glory lay in humbling himself. When the 
Church maintains that Tradition as well as Scripture 
constitutes a source of Faith it is completely false to 
suggest that she is trying to escape from the authority of 
Scripture by appealing to ill-founded traditions of her 
own devising. The truth is that since the Incarnation 
' the letter of Scripture must be an instrument in the 
service of Christ’s living Body, whose actions can never 
be restricted to the mere letter. The Scriptures themselves 
assure us that this is so. ‘There are many other miracles 
Jesus did in the presence of his disciples which are not 
written down in this book. There is much else besides 
that Jesus did; if all of it were put in writing, I do not 
think the world itself would contain the books which 
would have to be written’ (John xx, 30; xxI, 25). The 
witnessing Word assures us that the Word to which it 
bears witness, the revealed Word, is so infinitely rich 
that written words are incapable of describing it. This 
marks the essential difference between the Word since 
the Incarnation and the Word previous to the Incarnation. 
In the Old Testament the Word, in one sense, had still 
to come; since it had not been completely realized and 
fulfilled it could not be the subject of tradition—it 
could not be handed on (in the sense that Tradition is 
a sign of how the Word, when it is fully manifest, breaks 
through the framework of the written word). Since, 
moreover, the Word took the shape of law and prophecy, 
human speech and writing was capable of representing 
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it adequately—although here, too, it was presupposed 
that the Word could only be received by someone 
standing in the grace of the same Spirit who had spoken 
the Word. But there was no obligation for the Jews 
to believe that God had made any other revelation to 
Abraham and Moses, or had spoken any other words 
to the prophets, except those recorded in Scripture 
either at the time or subsequently. During the Old 
Dispensation, Tradition did not serve as a source of faith, 
and the warrant of Scripture enjoyed the same validity 
as Protestantism later accorded to it in regard to the 
New Testament. After the Incarnation Tradition had 
to be a source of faith. However, it would be an error 
to deduce this truth from the fact that all history is 
organic, as the Tiibingen school was fond of doing.! 
It is not the organic character of history but the uniqueness 
of the Person of Christ, the God-Man, and his connexion 
with his mystical Body, the Church, which accounts 
for it. Without Tradition even the Scriptures of the 
New Testament would still retain the essential features 
of the Old; they would still be laws and prophecies ; 
they would not be the Word and Body of a Person who 
continues to dwell in his Church as a living Eucharistic 
Body (something which did not exist in the Old Testa- 
ment). This explains why strict Protestantism, once it 
has denied the Mass and transubstantiation, then proceeds, 
quite logically, to assume an extreme eschatological 
attitude. The God of the Old Testament delivers his 
clear-cut messages from the heavens; he does not deliver 
himself to his people. Christ, on the contrary, does 
give himself over to the Church, because it was for the 
Church that he gave himself on the Cross (Eph.-v,"28 
Vv, 25), because the Father gave him over to us on the 
Cross (Rom. viii, 22), because, finally, he gave up his 


1 Cf. Geist des Christentums und des Katholizismus. Ausgewahlte Schriften Katholische 
Theologie im Zeitalter des deutschen Idealismus und der Romantik, ed. J. R. Geisel- 
mann (Mainz 1940) esp. pp. 397 ff. 
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Spirit on the Cross (John xix, 30), the same which he 
breathed into his Church on Easter Day (John xx, 22). 
Thus he gives himself to his Church in the Eucharist 
and in the Scriptures, but each of these bodily forms is 
a means of making the Church a unique life, unchanging 
yet infinitely various. Since, however, the witnessing 
Word is incapable of containing the infinite richness 
of the revealed Word, it means that there is always an 
overflow, which the Church receives as the vital, 
Eucharistic, presence of Christ. This vital presence itself 
is then reflected back in the form of the Word which 
is the principle of Tradition. Even the Scriptures are a 
Tradition in so far as they are one of the forms in which 
Christ gave himself to the Church, and in this sense 
Tradition existed before the Scriptures, because, without 
Tradition, the authority of the Scriptures themselves 
could never have been established. At the same time 
Scripture acts as a guarantee for all subsequent Tradition 
since it is God’s mirror of God’s revelation; without 
this guarantee it would be just as impossible for the 
Church to spread the truth as it would be impossible 
for the Church to be holy without the Eucharist. 


The Scriptural Word is God’s Word witnessing to 
itself, which it does in three ways. It is the Word of 
God, it is what God says about the world and what he 
says to mankind. 

1. The Word of God. Word—not vision, nor feeling, 
and not simply the kind of stammering to which men 
are reduced whenever they begin to talk about God. 
It is an inimitably clear Word, quite plain and definite. 
Its character as a Word is rooted in the twofold mystery 
of the Trinity and the Incarnation. Because God _ has 
within himself the eternal Word which eternally expresses 
him, he is eminently expressible ; and because this same 
Word has taken human form and, in human words and 
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deeds, expresses what God is, it can be understood by 
men. The first without the second would be of no help 
to us, whilst the second without the first would be 
inconceivable. What makes it possible for Christ to 
translate heavenly truth into an adequate earthly form 
is the fact that he unites in his Person both divine and 
human nature. ‘Believe me, we speak of what is known 
to us and testify of what our eyes have seen. . . but 
one who comes from heaven must needs be beyond the 
reach of all: he bears witness of things he has seen and 
heard’ (John m1, 11, 31-2). And yet, because God’s 
truth is essentially personal (the Word being the Person 
of the Son), it is also a sovereign and free truth. The 
Son is not a mechanical photograph of the Father but 
is that return of love to the Father which can only be 
made by One who enjoys complete sovereignty. Hence 
the translation of the divine Word into the human 
Word is the Son’s act of sovereign freedom and has no 
guarantee outside the Son himself. ‘I am the Truth.’ 
‘No one comes to the Father except through me.” If 
the Word is to be received, therefore, faith is necessary 
for two reasons. In the first place, because the truth 
which is being communicated is divine and surpasses 
the capacity of the human reason. Secondly, because the 
truth is personal and can only be received through 
trusting in the free act of the divine Person who presents 
it, for the disparity between the content of divine truth 
and the human form in which it is expressed cannot be 
overcome except in the Person of the Word Incarnate. 
The Incarnation, in fact, is the event which removes 
this disparity. In other words, the relation between the 
human and divine element in Scripture falls into the 
same pattern as the relation between human and divine 
nature in Christ. Christ’s human nature is entirely a 
medium for expressing (principium quo) his divine Person 
(principium quod), which in its turn is the expression of 
the Father; similarly each word of Scripture is genuinely 
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human but is entirely a means of expressing a divine 
content. Consequently the much-discussed problem of 
the relation between the ‘literal sense’ and the ‘spiritual 
sense’ of Scripture is actually a Christological problem 
and must be solved by recognizing that the ‘two’ senses 
are related in the same way as human and divine nature 
are related in Christ. The human element represents 
an immediately available medium for approaching divine 
revelation; it is a veil through which divine truth can 
be perceived even though it will not be completely 
transparent until the Resurrection; it is so much part 
of God’s plan that it will not be removed or dispensed 
with in eternity. The spiritual sense has not to be sought 
‘behind’ the letter, but in the letter, just as the Father 
is not discovered ‘behind’ the Son but in him and 
through him. To stop at the literal sense and ignore 
the spiritual sense would be to treat the Son as nothing 
more than a man, and would involve us in the unbelief 
of the Jews. Everything human in Christ is a revelation 
of God and refers to God; his whole life, his work, his 
sufferings and his resurrection all express and interpret 
God in human terms. 

The fact that the Son does adequately express the 
content of divine truth in human form in no way affects 
the truth that the content, which is God himself, must 
always be greater than the form in which it is expressed. 
One has no more chance of understanding the divine 
meaning of Scripture if one rests content with the letter 
than one has of believing in the divinity of Christ 
whilst refusing to look beyond his human nature. Such 
understanding is only granted when one waits for it in 
faith, which means being ready to keep on listening and 
not demanding a complete vision of what one is hearing; 
it is granted in an open and infinite progression whose 
sole measure is the operation of the Holy Spirit (Rom. 
xu, 3; Eph. tv, 7). Faith is the principle of all under- 
standing which opens up the creature’s consciousness 
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so that he can participate in the divine consciousness, 
and it gives him access to the divine meaning of the 
Word from within, through a sort of intimacy with 
God (I Cor. 1, 9-16); therefore the person who will 
receive the gift of understanding in the greatest measure 
will be the saint, who opens himself most completely 
to the Holy Spirit and puts himself at the Spirit’s dis- 
position. The saint avoids a failing which most men, 
under the weight of original sin, seem to commit auto- 
matically and with desperate obstinacy; that is, they 
try to impose human limits upon the meaning of God’s 
Word. They acknowledge its truth, but only so long as 
it suits their human modes of thought and their everyday 
conventions, so long as it does not disturb them and 
allows them to treat some accepted meaning as final— 
so long as they can do what Mary Magdalen was told not 
to do: ‘do not cling to me thus; I have not yet gone 
up to my Father’s side’ (John xx, 17). If we claim that 
any Scriptural text has been finally understood and its 
meaning completely exhausted we are actually denying 
that Scripture is the Word of God and is inspired. Nor 
should we take freedom from error to be the main effect 
of inspiration in Scripture (there are many books free 
from error which are not inspired). Our attention should 
be directed towards those permanent qualities in it 
which show that the Holy Spirit as auctor primarius is 
present in each word of Scripture, ever ready to guide 
men into the depths of divine truth so long as they are 
sincerely trying to understand this Word, which is his 
Word. The primary content of Scripture, always, is 
God. Whether describing the world and_ its history, 
whether proclaiming laws or telling parables, it is God 
who is speaking and it is about himself that he is speaking. 
He is speaking about himself and his judgement on the 
world. By penetrating into the Spirit of Scripture we 
are introduced to God’s inner life, learning to make 
his judgements about the world into our own. 
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is also God’s Word about the world; once more, because 
it is inseparable from the revealed Word, the Son 
Incarnate. God has grounded the meaning of the world 
in the Son and will not have us seek it anywhere else. 
In him the world was created. To understand the phrase 
‘in the beginning’ of Creation (Gen. 1, 1) one has to 
remember that ‘the Word’ is already there in this 
‘beginning’ (John 1, 1). He provides the meaning and 
purpose of our lives, i.e. of believers first of all (Eph. 
I, 4), but then, of ‘everything’ (I Tim. v, 10), of ‘every- 
thing in heaven and on earth’; everything in creation 
has been planned, chosen and knit together so that the 
key to everything is found in him, who is ‘the first and 
the last’ (Rev. 1, 18). And this is true not only because 
he is the Logos but also because of his Incarnation and 
Crucifixion. ‘God did not prepare and lay the foundation 
of the world without foreseeing sin, without decreeing 
that the world should also be redeemed by the future 
Incarnation of his only-begotten Son. The Redemption 
did not come into God’s mind for the first time after 
the Creation of the world. Far from it. He created the 
world knowing that it would need redemption and would 
be the stage for the Redemption. From the very beginning 
this world was conceived and created by God not only 
through the eternal word but rather for it—for the Word 
which was to become flesh, which became flesh and 
dwelt amongst us. The world was created for Christ 
and Christianity’.! But if all creation is conceived through 
the Son and for the Son, then all creation shares in his 
formal character as the Word. As the Incarnate Word 
the Son is the supreme law of the world. Once this 
truth is recognized, God’s Word can be seen to flow 
backwards over time so that the Incarnation is fore- 
shadowed and provided for in the law and the prophecies, 
those forms of the Word which God had fixed for his 


1 Cf. Loch und Reischl, Die hl. Schriften (1885), on Eph. 1, 4-5. 
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dealings with mankind; it even stretches beyond the 
Old Testament, since the ‘nature’ of every creature 
has had a form of the Word impressed upon it by the 
very fact of Creation, and there is a form graven on the 
hearts of the heathen which makes up for their lack of 
law and prophecy (Rom. 1, 14-15). Looking at it from 
this centre of vision one can see that the existence of 
the heathens, as well as of the Jews, is controlled and 
nurtured by the Word of God. Simply being a man 
means being called by God into the Word, being made 
in the image of God, able to understand and answer 
his Word. Accordingly Alexandrine theology traces the 
rationality of all creatures back to the presence of the 
Logos in them! (a view which allows equally for the 
raison d’étre of the sub-human creation). Summing up 
his opinion on this matter, St Maximus the Confessor 
said that there were three levels at which the Word 
was realized in the world: the Word as nature, the 
Word as Scripture, and the Word as the flesh in Christ.? 
If we admit that the laws of nature and history must 
ultimately be measured by the law of Christ it follows 
that man has to listen to the Word of God in Christ, 
and to make his existential response to this Word, 
before he can discover the word which expresses his 
own self and ‘delivers’ him. However much this human 
word may appear to be an expression of culture, art, 
philosophy, education or technics—of this world—it 
will in fact be an answer to the call of God, bringing 
man and the world back into God. By replying to God’s 
Word man will become capable of ‘releasing’ the Word 
which is dormant in natural things, announcing the 
message which everything has in it (Claudel), bringing 
to light the lower creation even as Christ has brought 

1 Cf. modern philosophers such as Dilthey and Heidegger who make much 
of the fact that ‘Vernunft’ (reason) is derived from ‘Vernehmen’ (perceiving 
or hearing). Also Ferdinand Ebner’s insistence upon the capacity for speech 
and hearing as essential for creative living. 

2 Cf. our study of this question, Kosmische Liturgie (Herder 1941) Pp: 290-320. 
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him to the light. But, as he makes this ascent, the nearer 
he comes to its peak, which is Christ, the more keenl 
he must sense the immediacy and actuality of the Word. 
In nature the Word is generalized, in history its uniqueness 
is unmistakable, whilst in Revelation it displays a 
uniqueness which puts it outside the compass of the 
laws either of time or of history. In a flash God reveals 
his uniqueness and actuality in the ‘one man, Jesus 
Christ’ (I Tim. u, 5), ‘eternally-now’ (II Cor. vi, 2; 
Heb. Iv, 7). 

3. Scripture is God’s message to man. The Word to 
which Scripture bears witness is not past but present— 
because eternal—not addressed to some other person 
but to me, now. Just as the Eucharist is not the com- 
memoration of a past event but the ‘presenting’ of the 
unique, eternal Body and sacrifice of our Lord, similarly 
Scripture is not just history but the channel by which 
God is for ever bringing his Word to us.! If human 
existence at its deepest level is a dialogue with God, but 
one in which God’s word to men is infinitely more 
important than man’s word to God; if man can only 

ive a correct answer when he is listening all the time 
for the Word (contemplation perhaps would express 
better what is meant); if, moreover, God has said once 
and for ever in Christ (Heb. 1, 1) what he has to say 
to every man, then reading the Scriptures and meditating 
upon them must be the surest way for me to discover 
uite concretely what God wants of me and intends for 
me. Here God has spoken; here he never ceases to express 
himself completely in his Word. This is the source to 
which the Church’s preachers must go in order to be 
filled with the knowledge which they have to transmit 
to the faithful, but it is also the place to which every 
believer must go to encounter the Word of God personally 
and immediately. Every Word proceeding from the 
mouth of God, as our Lord says, is food for the soul. 


1 Cf. Geist und Feuer, p. 133 f. 
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St Thomas interprets this as follows. ‘Whoever does not 
live by the Word of God has no life in him. For as the 
human body cannot live without earthly nourishment 
neither can the soul live without the Word of God. 
But the Word proceeds from the mouth of God when he 
reveals his will through the testimony of the Scriptures’ 
(Cat. aurea in Matt. rv, 4). And the scriptural Word 
says more about God than any other word; it is Christo- 
logical in form, opening the way to God and leading 
us to him. If we may use such an expression, the Word 
is chosen by the Holy Spirit with such consummate art 
that it is perfectly definite without its thereby being 
limited or restricted (a limitation which cannot be 
avoided in human definitions and pronouncements) ; 
and not a single one of the truths which it propounds 
blocks one’s view of other truths, whether these are 
immediately connected with it or seem difficult to 
reconcile with it. Far from being exclusive it opens up 
the truth at every point. This is a quality of Scripture 
which even the Church’s definitions do not possess, 
because, although the definitions are preserved from 
error through the assistance of the Holy Spirit, they 
usually represent the close of a time of uncertainty; 
they allay doubts but do not open up new horizons.! 
However necessary such definitions may be for the 
Church’s work, they are not the Christian soul’s main 
source of nourishment. 

If divine truth is imparted to souls through Christ 
in the Scriptures, then, however inward or mystical 
the soul’s conversation with God may be, it can never 
by-pass the Scriptures. This explains why the Protestants 
are so far from the mark when they attempt to play off 
the prophetical against the mystical side of Scripture 


L 


1 Scheeben is right when he says: ‘If we carefully search through Holy 
Scripture, meditating upon the different sayings and comparing various expres- 
sions and their meanings . . . we gain a much broader and richer understanding 


of revealed truth than that which is presented in the public, dogmatic teaching 
of the Church’. (Dogm. I, 12.) 
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(e.g. Heiler) or to set up the Word against mysticism 
(e.g. Brunner). Such an antithesis leaves us but two 
courses: either we fall back into the Old Testament 
conception of the Word, which disregards the soul’s 
need of nourishment and ignores the foreshadowing of 
the Eucharist, or else we completely misunderstand 
Christian mysticism, which can have no standard other 
than the form of revelation contained in Scripture itself. 
Nor do we describe Scripture as mystical simply because 
it is inspired; in fact, the whole content of revelation 
in both the Old and New Testaments is nothing but a 
series of mystical experiences enjoyed by patriarchs, 
prophets, kings, apostles and disciples. And it is here 
that Christian mysticism should always find its canon, 
instead of being led away into the superficialities of 
individualistic psychology. Christian mysticism is 
Scriptural mysticism; it means coming into contact 
with the Word in a particularly charismatic form since 
it is either directly or indirectly a revelation of the 
Word to the Church; it is essentially social. The Spirit 
remains with the Church, continuing to inspire Scripture 
throughout all centuries, eternally interpreting the 
revealed Word and ‘guiding the Church ever deeper 
into the truth’ (John xvi, 13); the same Spirit which 
was at work in the Old Testament prophets is still at 
work in the ‘prophets’ of the new dispensation whom 
Paul cites along with the Apostles as pillars of the Church 
Sept, 20; 1, 5; IV, 11). The reason why their writings 
are not accounted as ‘Holy Scripture’ in the same way 
as the Bible arises from the fact that divine revelation 
was completed with our Lord and his eye-witnesses, 
and therefore the Scripture was fulfilled. But to speak 
of revelation coming to a ‘close’ is extremely misleading. 
The fulfilment in question does not indicate an end so 
much as a beginning. It is Christ’s fullness constantly 
unfolding into the fullness of the Church, the growth 
of both the Church and the world into the fullness of 
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Christ and of God—as it is described in the letter to the 
Ephesians. Now the richness of Scripture begins to pour 
itself out into the Church, a richness such that the whole 
of time could never exhaust it. All human books have a 
limited content. One reads them, studies them and learns 
them by heart until the day comes when one has no 
more need of them. But Scripture is God’s Word, and 
the further one penetrates into it the more it opens 
one’s mind to the immensity of God. “May you and all 
the saints be enabled to measure in all its breadth and 
length and height and depth’—the four-dimensional 
space of divine truth!—‘the love of Christ, to know 
what passes knowledge. May you be filled with all the 
completion God has to give’ (Eph. m, 18-19). 
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‘THE SCALE OF PERFECTION” 
II 
By DOM GERARD SITWELL 


was principally,though by no means entirely, concerned 

with the negative side of the contemplative life, the 
turning away from worldly occupations and interests. 
The section which follows, chapters xxxItI-xLI, is more 
concerned with the positive element, the actual union 
with God, though it must not be forgotten that these 
headings which I have made are only convenient labels, 
and the divisions I have assigned to them more or less 
arbitrary. He outlines his whole view of contemplation 
in the first section (and indeed in the first Book), and 
gradually fills in the details of the picture as he proceeds. 
But it remains true that he does in the chapters now under 
consideration first introduce the term Love Unformed 
and elaborate more fully his conception of the soul’s 
union with God. 

We have seen in the previous article that his whole 
conception of contemplation is that of a gradual illumina- 
tion of the soul by God, and he summarizes it again in 
chapter xxXxIII. 

‘This ghostly opening of the inner eye into knowing 
of the Godhead I call reforming in faith and feeling. 
For then the soul somewhat feeleth in understanding 
of that thing that it had before in naked trowing. And 
that is the beginning of contemplation’ (chap. xxxiIl 
p- 378). 

1 In a previous article in THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW (Summer 1949) I began a 
study of Hilton’s teaching on contemplation as set out in the second Book of 
The Scale of Perfection. (References throughout are to Miss Underhill’s edition, 
London, 1923.) I proposed to examine it under three heads, of which the 


first, the entry into the Night of the Soul, was dealt with in the last article. 
In this article I go on to the next head, which is the gift of what Hilton calls 


Love Unformed. 


[: the section of his work previously dealt with Hilton 
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In examining Hilton’s development of this idea in 
the present section it will be convenient to consider it 


under four heads. 


ty Jens conception of contemplation as an awareness of the 


life of grace in the soul. 


He introduces the subject by saying that, although 
this reform in faith and feeling that he has been talking 
about is a form of knowledge, yet the soul may only 
come to it through love. 

‘But now wonderest thou, since this knowing of God 
is the bliss and the end of a soul, why then have I said 
here before that a soul should nought else covet but 
only the Jove of God; and spake nothing of this sight, 
that a soul should covet this . . . But for as mickle as 
to this knowing, or to this love that cometh of it, may 
not the soul come without love, therefore said I that 
thou shouldst only covet love’ (chap. xxxiv, p. 380). 

There is an apparent difficulty here, for it would 
seem that knowledge must precede love and not vice- 
versa. It is impossible to love that which is not known, 
and the more God is known the better he is loved. But 
he goes on to explain what he means by the distinction 
that he introduces into the meaning of the word love. 
The love of God does indeed go before the knowledge 
of him, but it is not the soul’s love of God, but God’s 
love of the soul. . 

‘For love is cause why a soul cometh to this sight 
and to this knowing; and that love is not the love that 
a soul hath in itself to God, but the love that our Lord 
hath to a sinful soul that can right not love Him is cause 
why this soul cometh to this knowing and to this love 
that cometh out of it’ (chap. xxxiv, pp. 380-1). 

He then goes on to his distinction between love 
unformed and love formed, i.e. uncreated and created. 

‘Love unformed is God Himself, the third Person in the 
Trinity; that is, the Holy Ghost. He is love unformed 
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and unmade, as St John saith thus: Deus dilectio est. God 
is love, that is the Holy Ghost. Love formed is the affection 
of the soul, made by the Holy Ghost of the sight and the 
knowing of soothfastness, that is God only, stirred and 
set in him. This love is called formed, for it is made 
by the Holy Ghost. This love is not God in Himself, 
for it is made; but it is the love of the soul, felt of the 
sight of Jhesu and stirred to Him only. Now may thou 
see that love formed is not cause why a soul cometh 
to the ghostly sight of Jhesu, as some men would think 
that they would love God so burningly as it were by their 
own might, that they were worthy for to have the 
ghostly knowing of Him. Nay, it is not so. But love 
unformed, that is, God Himself, is cause of all this 
knowing’ (chap. xxxIv, p. 381). 

He goes on a little later ; ‘ 

‘He is both the giver and the gift, and maketh 
us then by that gift for to know and love Him. 
Lo, this is the love that I spake of, that thou shouldst 
only covet and desire this unformed love that is the Holy 
Ghost. For soothly a less thing or a less gift than He is 
may not avail us for to bring us to the blessed sight of 
Jhesu’ (chap. xxxIv, p. 382). 

Contemplation, then, which he calls an opening of 
the ghostly eyes, and reform in faith and feeling (see 
above, chap. xxxilI, p. 378), comes through the union 
of the soul with love unformed. In chapter xt, after the 
hesitation quoted in the previous article,! he goes on 
to say something more of this union. 

‘This opening of the ghostly eyes . . . may be called: 
Purity of spirit and ghostly rest, inward stillness and peace of 
conscience, highness of thought and onlyness of soul, a lively 
feeling of grace and privity of heart, the waking sleep of the 
spouse and tasting of heavenly savour, burning in love and 
shining in light, entry of contemplation and reforming in 
feeling’ (chap. XL, p. 417). 


1 Chap. XL, p- 416. Cf. THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, Summer 1949, Pp. 287. 
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He goes on to comment on these phrases. It would 
take too long to examine them in detail, but the root 
idea is that of absorption in God and detachment from 
all created things. I would, however, like to draw 
attention to the phrase ‘a lively feeling of grace’. In his 
commentary on the phrase he describes the chosen soul 
as taken into the secret chamber of God’s counsels and 
fed on the hidden manna ‘that may lightlier be asked 
than told what it is’. 

‘This tasting of manna is a lively feeling of grace, had 
through opening of the ghostly eyes. And this grace is 
not another grace than a chosen soul feeleth in beginning 
of his conversion; but it is the same and the self grace, 
but it is otherwise felt and showed to a soul. For why, 
grace waxeth with the soul and the soul waxeth with 
grace, and the more clean that the soul is, far departed 
from love of the world, the more mighty is the grace, 
more inward and more ghostly showing the presence 
of our Lord Jhesu. So that the same grace that turneth 
first them from sin and maketh them beginning and 
profiting by gifts of virtues and exercise of good works, 
maketh them also perfect, and that grace is called a 
lively feeling of grace, for he that hath it feeleth it well 
and knoweth well by experience that he is in grace’ 
(chap. XL, pp. 423-4). 

The passage is of great interest. This tasting of the 
manna, opening of the ghostly eyes, contemplation, is 
‘a lively feeling of grace’, ‘which is not another grace. 
than a chosen soul feeleth in beginning of his conversion’ 
but it is ‘the same grace that turneth first them from sin’. 

It is unfortunate that the word grace is used in two 
senses and the proper theological qualification is not 
always applied, nor has Hilton applied it here. Actual 
grace is a supernatural, transient, aid by which God 
helps the soul to elicit supernatural acts. Sanctifying, or 
habitual, grace is a quality in the essense of the soul by 
which it is supernaturalized, brought into a totally 


’ 
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different relation to God from that which it was in before. 
St Thomas says that it is none other than quaedam par- 
ticipatio divinae naturae.' The mystery of grace is how 
man can share in this divine life without becoming 
merged in God in a pantheistic sense, but it is only in 
virtue of this co-naturality that man has with God that 
he can see him in the Beatific Vision. When Hilton 
speaks of the grace ‘that turneth them first from sin’, 
he might be speaking of an actual grace, but actual 
grace is transient, and the whole point of the passage 
quoted above is that the grace endures. 

The natural deduction would seem to be that con- 
templative union is an intensification of sanctifying 
grace. A union is effected by grace, but when it reaches 
a certain intensity there is a ‘lively feeling of grace’, 
an awareness of the union. This conception of con- 
templation as the plenitude and realization on earth 
of the life of grace in the soul is the theme of P. Garrigou- 
Lagrange’s Perfection chrétienne et contemplation, and it 
seems to accord well with the idea of the supernatural 
quality of sanctifying grace. The soul in a state of grace 
is already in a truly supernatural state, which admits 
of degrees and culminates in the Beatific Vision. The 
act of contemplation is an experience more or less 
intense of the Being of God, falling indeed far short 
of the Beatific Vision, but of the same nature in so far 
as it is direct and not through creatures. That Hilton, 
at any rate, conceives of it as some sort of realization of 
sanctifying grace is borne out, I think, by the next chapter, 
where, speaking of the changes that a contemplative soul 
will feel, he states that “the common grace, that is 
charity’, remains, unless it is lost through mortal sin, 
but the ‘special grace felt by inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost (which is the lively feeling of grace) comes and 
goes’ .? 

15S. Th. Ia ae, q. 112, art. I. 

2 Chap. XLI, p- 433- 
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‘Nevertheless it falleth oft times that grace withdraweth 
in party, for corruption of man’s frailty, and suffereth 
the soul fall into itself in fleshlihead, as it was before; 
and then is the soul in sorrow and in pain, for it is blind 
and unsavoury and can no good. It is weak and unmighty, 
encumbered with the body and with all the bodily wits: 
it seeketh and desireth after the grace of Jhesu again, 
and it may not find it’ (chap. x1, p. 427). 

It is clear from what follows that what is withdrawn 
is not in fact grace, but the ‘lively feeling’ of it. Jesus 
hides himself, ‘and when He hideth Him, it may not see 
Him, for the soul is murk. His hiding is but a subtle 
assaying of the soul, His showing is wonder merciful 

oodness in comfort of the soul. Have thou no wonder 

though the feeling of grace withdraw sometime from a 
lover of Jhesu.’! In other words, the substantial union 
effected by sanctifying grace remains, but the awareness 
of it, ‘the lively feeling’, comes and goes. If this be true, 
then it would seem that the contemplative soul acquires 
a certain degree of sanctifying grace more intense than 
a less advanced soul possesses, and this remains, unless 
it is increased by correspondence or diminished by 
lack of correspondence with God’s work. But it ma 
remain at a given intensity quite independently of whether 
the soul is conscious of experiencing contemplation or 
not. 


2. The evidence for dim, or secret, contemplation in Hilton. 


Speaking of the coming and going of the feeling of 
grace he says: 

‘This changeability of absence and presence of Jhesu 
that a soul feeleth is not perfection of the soul, nor is 


1 Chap. Xu, p. 427. 

2 Cf. Leen, Progress through Mental Prayer, p. 129 : 

This contentment becomes one of startling intensity when, in certain 
conditions of prayer the soul passes from knowing that God dwells within 
it to realizing His presence. This experience is one that is fraught with intense 


happiness. The soul not only knows that God is there present within itself, 
but it ‘feels’ that He is present. 
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it not against the grace of perfection or of contemplation ; 
but in so mickle is perfection the less. For the more 
letting that a soul hath of itself from continual feeling 
of grace, the less is the grace; though yet nevertheless 
is the grace in itself grace of contemplation’ (chap. 
XLI, p. 429). 

In other words the more intense degree of sanctifying 
grace, which might be possessed by a soul far advanced 
in the spiritual life, will make itself felt in mystical 
experiences with greater frequency, but nevertheless 
this more intense degree is itself contemplative grace 
or union, whether it is felt or not. And this seems to 
be borne out by a passage in the previous chapter : 

‘Without this grace (that is the lively feeling) the soul 
cannot live but in pain, for it thinketh that it might 
aye keep it and nothing should put it away. And never- 
theless yet it is not so, for it passeth away full lightly ; 
but nevertheless though the sovereign feeling pass away 
and withdraw, the relic liveth still, and keepeth the soul 
in soberness and maketh it for to desire the coming 
again. And this is also the wakeful sleep of the spouse, 
of the which Holy Writ saith thus; Ego dormio et cor meum 
vigilat’ (chap. XL, p. 424). 

His inclusion of the phrase ‘wakeful sleep of the 
spouse’ in the description of contemplation already 
quoted from this chapter would seem to imply that 
he recognized the existence of a contemplation that 
was real though unfelt; ‘though the sovereign feeling 

ass away and withdraw, the relic liveth still’. 

It is interesting to compare this with the teaching of 
St John of the Cross. There is a striking parallelism 
between Hilton’s remarks just quoted and what St 
John says about the beginning of contemplation. ‘This 
contemplation is in general secret, and unknown to him 
who is admitted into it.’! This is the Dark Night of the 
Soul in which, as he says, ‘spiritual persons have to 

1 The Dark Night of the Soul (Thomas Baker, London 1924), Bk I, chap. IX, 7. 
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endure great afflictions, not so much because of aridity, 
but because they are afraid they will be lost on this 
road’.! ‘They think their state is the result of negligence 
or sin. All their own efforts are now in vain, because 
God is leading them by another and very different road, 
that of contemplation.’? It is important for the soul 
not to strive to find help by affections or knowledge; 
‘for by not hindering the operation of infused contempla- 
tion, to which God is now admitting it, the soul is 
refreshed in peaceful abundance, and set on fire with 
the spirit of love, which this contemplation, dim and 
secret, inducesand establishes within it’ .3 But these aridities 
do not always endure. Even in the midst of them ‘God 
communicates to the soul when it least expects it, 
spiritual sweetness, most pure love, and spiritual know- 
ledge of the most exalted kind, of greater worth and 
profit than any of which it had previous experience’ .4 
This is surely the ‘lively feeling of grace’, and it is felt 
at first rarely, but gradually with increased frequency, 
until it culminates in the experiences described by St 
John in The Spiritual Canticle and The Living Flame. It is 
not suggested that Hilton and St John are exactly in 
step all the time in their descriptions, but St John does 
speak of the soul being in a state where it enjoys a con- 
templative union which is, apparently, habitual, though 
only felt at intervals, and Hilton of the soul being united 
to God, but only intermittently aware of the fact. 


3. The Great Desolation. 


But whether the periods between the ‘lively feelings 
of grace’ are occupied by a secret and unfelt contempla- 
tion or not, Hilton is never tired of repeating that the 
conscious experience of contemplation will not be 
continual, Passages to that effect have already been 
quoted, and a little later in this chapter he says: 


1Tbid., Bk I, chap. x, 1. 2Tbid., Bk I, chap. x, 3. 
3 Ibid., Bk I, chap. x, 7. 4 Ibid., Bk I, chap. xm, 10. 
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‘And yet that is no full mirth, for aye there hangeth 
| heavy lump of bodily corruption on his soul, and 
yeareth it down and mickle letteth the ghostly gladness, 
nd that mote aye be while it is here in this life . . 
special grace felt through the unseeable presence 
of Jhesu, that maketh a soul a perfect lover, lasteth not 
rye alike whole in the highness of feeling, but changeably 
someth and goeth as I have said before’ (chap. XLI, p. 433). 

In the same chapter he had already made a striking 
sommentary on this coming and going of the feeling 
of grace: 

‘And nevertheless our Lord estrangeth Himself awhile 
nd cometh not, cry I never so fast. For He is sure 
snough of His lover, that he will not turn again to 
wordly love fully, he may no savour have therein; and 
hherefore abideth He the longer’ (chap. x1, p. 428). 

In this connexion he uses the figure of oleum effusum, 
il poured out, which gave its name to the fourth part 
of Rolle’s Latin Commentary on the Canticles. God 
somes at last and visits the soul ‘and toucheth it and 
nointeth it full softly with the oil of gladness and maketh 
it suddenly whole from all pain; and then crieth the soul 
ro Jhesu in ghostly voice with a glad heart thus; oleum 
2ffusum nomen tuum’.! He gives wise advice on the soul’s 
attitude in this changeableness: 

‘A wise lover is he, and a well taught, that soberly and 
reverently hath him in His presence, and lovely beholdeth 
Him without dissolute lightness, and patiently and easily 
beareth him in His absence without venomous despair 
and over painful bitterness’ (chap. XLI, p. 429). 

This advice corresponds exactly with that which he 
had given earlier in chapter xxiv,’ but the difficulty 
there was of another kind. The beginner has to free 
himself from all that might occupy him in place of God; 
he is the spiritual pilgrim who has to give up his attach- 


1 Chap. XLI, p. 428. 
2 Chap. XXIV, p. 323. Cf. THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, Summer 1949, Pp. 283. 
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ment to all created things, just as the pilgrim to Jerusalem | 
has to leave behind him all his possessions. In the first: 
fervour of his conversion it will be easy and delightful, 
but reactions will come, wordly interests will exercise | 
an attraction, and the beginner must resist the temptation 
to allow himself to become once more absorbed by them.! 
This stage is properly the active purgation of St John 
of the Cross’s Dark Night, which he describes in the 
Ascent of Mount Carmel. In chapter x11 Hilton is speaking , 
of the effects of the withdrawal of contemplation, or 
at any rate of the withdrawal of the awareness of it, 
of sweet contemplation, as it is sometimes called. At 
this stage the soul is not tempted by wordly interests, 
for, as he has just said, it ‘may no savour have therein’, 
but it is overwhelmed with suffering of a more subtle 
and spiritual nature, which is properly caused, not by 
the withdrawal of sweet contemplation, but by the 
action of God on the soul in what is, in fact, dim or 
secret contemplation. This is the passive purgation of | 
St John’s Dark Night treated of in the book of that 
name. 

It is to be noted that Hilton says little or nothing 
about the extent of the desolation that accompanies 
this experience. As we have seen, it is the view of St 
John of the Cross that this dim contemplation is a most 
painful, but at the same time a most purifying, experience 
for the soul. He describes the pain which it causes at 
length in chapters v to vit of the Dark Night, and it is 
the principal, and indeed the only, means by which the 
soul can be purified sufficiently to enable it to receive 
the higher favours of the Mystical Betrothal and 
Marriage. Father Baker calls it the Great Desolation, 
and discusses it in chapter v of the fourth section of the 
third Treatise in Sancta Sophia. It was his lack of know- 
ledge of what was happening to him, when he first: 
experienced this, that caused him at one stage in his 


1 Chap. xxl, pp. 316-7. Cf. THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, Summer 1949, p- 281. 
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career to give up his internal life for a time, to his 
great spiritual detriment, as he describes in the fourth 
chapter of his Confessions.1 We do not know whether 
Father Baker had read Hilton before he had this experience, 
as he certainly did later, but, if so, it is curious to reflect 
that Hilton’s failure to bring out the distressing nature 
of this desolation may have been the cause of Father 
Baker’s misfortune. For though Hilton warns the soul 


against ‘venomous despair’ and ‘over painful bitterness’, 


it seems he might well have brought out more clearly 
how painful the bitterness and how great the temptation 
to give up the quest of contemplative union may be. 
That it will cost pain he implies in the phrases quoted, 


_and he says explicitly later on, ‘he that hath soothfastly 


once felt it, he may not forbear it without pain’, but he 
does not give this pain the emphasis that might have 


been expected. 


It is further clear, I think, that this ‘lively feeling of 
grace’ is not to be confused with the effects produced 


in the powers of the soul, such as visions, though these 


may in fact accompany it. That this is so appears from 


what he has to say in chapter XLI about bodily and 


‘ghostly’ feelings. The latter he equates with the lively 
feeling of grace of which he has been speaking, and 
this we should desire, but not bodily feelings: 

‘But then might thou say thus: that we should love 
only in trowth and not covet ghostly feelings nor regard 
them if they come, for the Apostle saith Justus ex fide vivit ; 
that is, the righteous man liveth in trowth. Unto this 
I say that bodily feelings, be they never so comfortable, 
we should not covet, not mickle regard if they come. 
But ghostly feelings such as I speak of now, if they come 
in the manner as I have said before, we should aye desire ; 
that are slaying of all wordly love, opening of the ghostly 
eyes, purity of spirit, peace in conscience, and all other 


1 Confessions of Ven. Father Augustine Baker. Edit. by Dom Justin McCann, 
London, 1922. 
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before said. We should covet to feel aye the lively in- 
spiration of grace made by the ghostly presence of Jhesu 
in our soul, if that we might; and for to have Him 
aye in our sight with reverence, and aye feel the sweet- 
ness of His love by a wonderful homeliness of His 
presence . . . Lo, this feeling should we desire, for ilk 
a soul reasonable oweth for to covet with all the mights 
of it anighing to Jhesu and oneing to Him, through 
feeling of His gracious unseeable presence. How that 
presence is felt, it may better be known by experience 
than by any writing; for it is the life and the love, the 
might and the light, the joy and the rest of a chosen 
soul. And therefore he that hath soothfastly once felt 
it, he may not forbear it without pain; he may not 
undesire it, it is so good in itself and so comfortable’ 


(chap. XLI, pp. 431-2). 


4. The activity of the soul in contemplation. 


There is one further phrase in the description of 
contemplation already quoted from chapter xx that is 
worth noticing. He says that the contemplative soul is 
‘in inward stillness’, and commenting on this he says: 

‘It is in rest from the noye of worldly business and 
painful vexings of wicked stirrings; but it is full busy 
in the free ghostly working of love; and the more it 
travaileth so, the more rest it feeleth’ (pp. 417-8). 

This witness to the activity of the soul in contempla- 
tion is well in accord with later teaching,! and is why 
Father Baker, for example, calls ordinary infused con- 
templation ‘active contemplation’ .? Contemplation is 
infused in as much as it produced by the action of God 
and not by the soul’s own efforts, but the soul co- 
operates. We may compare what Hilton says here about 
the activity of the soul in contemplation with what he 

1Cf. A. Tanquery, The Spiritual Life, p. 654. 


2 Sancta Sophia, Treatise 3, Section 2, chap. 1, p. 85, and Tr. 3, Sect. 1, 
chap. vu, pp. 74 ff. (Edit. 1657). : E e 
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says in the earlier chapters of this section. In chapter 
XXXIV he says: 

“All this doth the love of God unformed, when He giveth 
Himself to us. We do right nought but suffer Him, and 
assent to Him; for that is the most that we do, that we 
assent wilfully to His gracious working in us. And yet is 
that will not of us, but of His making; so that me thinketh 
that He doth all in us that is well done, and yet we see 
it not’ (p. 385). 

And in chapter xxxv, after stressing that contemplation 
is a free gift of God, he says: 

‘These souls that are made so meek and so buxom 
to God that they work not of themselves, but suffer 
the Holy Ghost to stir them and work in them the 
feelings of love with a full sweet accord to His stirrings, 
these are specially God’s sons, most like unto Him’ 
(p. 389). 

_ In these cases the emphasis is certainly on the passivity 
of the soul, but in each case he makes definite allowance 
for its co-operation. 

I have attempted some analysis of Hilton’s teaching 
in the early chapters of this section (xxxiv and xxxv), 
and to show how this is developed in the later chapters, 
xL and xu1. The intervening chapters, xxxvI to XXxIXx, 
are chiefly concerned with some effects that this gift 
of love unformed, which is contemplation, will produce 
in the soul, and it will be convenient to consider them 
together with the last five chapters of the book in a 
later article. 

In the part of his work that we have been considering 
Hilton has brought out in much greater detail the nature 
of contemplation. It is for him essentially a union of 
the soul with God, and a union which exists fundamentally 
m any soul in grace. But it is only when grace reaches 
1 degree beyond the ordinary that the divine action on 
he soul becomes manifest; sometimes there will be, 
is it were, a partial withdrawal of the veil between it 
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and God, and then the soul is flooded with light and| 
filled with a profound happiness; at other times the: 
soul will be in ignorance of what is happening to it: 
and feel itself estranged from God, and this experience: 
has a painful but purifying effect. Throughout, the soul,, 
though often described as passive, is in reality busily; 
co-operating. 

This may be described as the classic teaching ont 
contemplation, and I have endeavoured to show that it: 
is Hilton’s, though, as we have seen, he lays less stress; 
than is usual on the desolation caused by the withdrawal | 
of the feeling of the presence of God. 
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DES GEFUHLS 


By A. DRU 

HE work breaks, if not new ground, at any rate 

dangerous ground, dangerous both in itself, owing 

to its obscurity and complexity, and because anyone 

in this dark wood is pretty certain to meet dangerous 

prejudices. Where philosophy and religion are concerned 

most people are more than suspicious of ‘feeling’. For 

this reason I may perhaps be allowed to begin with some 

general remarks about the origins of Haecker’s under- 

taking and the background against which the dominant 
interest of his last years matured. 

I say ‘matured’ because maturity is preponderantly 
a qualification of feeling, of feeling, that is, as it becomes 
united with intellect and will. When Manning referred 
to ‘the ruthless talk of undergraduates’ we understand 
him to mean the failure to compose feeling and intellect, 
an absence of feeling it may be, or equally a ruthlessness 
and violence of feeling, together with an intellectual 
ability possibly exceptional. Now there are many writers 
of greater brilliance than Haecker, and some of greater 
penetration, but he belongs to the limited class of those 
whose minds are all of a piece, whose intellect, will 
and feeling have been composed. 

Haecker, as I have already said in these pages,? owed 
an immense debt to Kierkegaard, a debt he was never 
tired of acknowledging. He did not, as far as I know, 
give chapter and verse for the source of his last work: 
perhaps he had forgotten it. But however that may be, 
it is not misleading to consider what Kierkegaard had 
to say on the subject, and I can think of no better way 
of helping the reader to appreciate the setting of the 
Metaphysics of Feeling. 

1Mr Dru is preparing a translation of posthumous work—ED. 

2 THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, July 1949. 
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Kierkegaard is usually represented as consistent in. 
large and small, saying throughout his enormous work | 
the same thing about the same. He certainly had an. 
original notion of ‘Repetition’. His whole work was 
about ‘what it means to become a Christian’, about a 
change which he himself underwent at Eastertide, 1848. 
That is the date of his conversion. The remarkable thing | 
is the penetration with which he had analysed the change 
in The Concept of Dread in 1844. The intellectual frame- 
work with which he understood the change is there, 
so to speak, and this leads the reader to stress the con- 
tinuity of his thought. For the framework did not change. 
But the real account of his conversion is given in Sickness ' 
unto Death written in 1848 and published in 1849. The 
two books do not contradict one another; there is a 
remarkable degree of consistency between them. And 
yet, after conversion, everything seemed new to him. 

Dread is the first analysis of religious feeling, considered 
not as a private and subjective ‘emotion’, but as the 
first and immediate relation of the created to the creator, 
neither a knowledge nor an act of the will but a feeling, 
a desire—‘a sympathetic antipathy and an antipathetic 
sympathy’—a desire felt most distinctly as ‘dread’ 
(which is defined as a dread of nothing), a ‘holy 
hypochondria’ as he calls it (after Hamann), in which 
is revealed to us our inability to be satisfied with the 
purely human and our dread of freedom and_ its 
responsibility. ; 

This “holy hypochondria’ may be ‘sickness unto death’, 
for it is in the book of that name that Kierkegaard 
finally answers the great question which launched him 
on his work: the relation of feeling and thought. It is 
for this reason that Kierkegaard does not follow the 
rule of making doubt the opposite of faith, and why in 
The Sickness unto Death he examines despair (in all its 
different forms) as the alternative to faith.1 


1It might be noted en passant that Haecker improved on the distinction 
which Kierkegaard had in mind by distinguishing between doubt and disbelief. 
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A great many of the difficulties which beset the 
interpretation of Kierkegaard fall away if it is seen that 
at bottom he was attempting to clarify the relation of 
feeling (his word is passion, Leidenschaft) and ‘dialectics’. 
Even the best interpretations are to my mind unsatisfying 
because they fail to bring out that this was Kierkegaard’s 
first and original intention (hence Don Juan etc.). 
Like all great innovators he was obliged to rough out 
a whole new world before he could say where he was; 


and that accounts for a considerable degree of confusion 
in his writing. He had to write Dread before the particular 


ersonal conversion could take place in such a form as 
to yield a full harvest of results. This it did, but too 


late; he did not live long enough to take possession of 


the long promised land. 

This is strikingly evident in the early pages of The 
Sickness unto Death where Kierkegaard explains the 
nature of despair as the disintegration of the self, and 
faith as the re-integration of the self (‘re-integration’ 
because of the internal division created by original sin— 
the subject of the first half of Dread). Man, he says, is 
compounded of intellect, will and feeling, and any one 


of these three faculties may take control or be given 
control with the consequence that the individual in 
question becomes ‘fantastic’. There is the intellectual, 


the man whose learning bears no relation to his life; 
the power maniac whose will is everything; and the 
sentimentalist, swayed by his emotions. Such is the world 
of fantasy. It is only when all three faculties are 
co-ordinated that man, in Kierkegaard’s phrase, “begins 
to exist’, and it is then that ‘the possibility of faith’ 
presents itself. Now this re-integration of the faculties 
not only involves the recapturing in some degree of 
the condition of man before the fall,! but must also be 
viewed as involving a change or conversion from the 
previous immature life. This transition is the act (or 


i Cf. Chapman’s account of mysticism, in his Spiritual Letters. 
p y' P 
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choice or engagement) which all existential philosophers 
have tried to elucidate; the best known example of this 
being Pascal’s distinction between ‘esprit de géomeétrie’ 
and ‘esprit de finesse’, or ‘les raisons ducoeur’. The essential 
aspect of the act of conversion is that the whole man 
is turned to God (or becomes new in Christ): that is 
why reason and heart, in Pascal’s terms, are one, and 
why reason, which previously had laboured by itself, 
works thenceforward in double harness with feeling. 
(M. Gabriel Marcel does much to clarify the distinction 
between these two forms of reason, a distinction familiar 
to Coleridge.) ' 

Kierkegaard, as I understand him, takes a bolder line: 

Generally speaking, imagination is the medium of 

the process of infinitizing; it is not one faculty on a 

par with others, but, if one may so speak, it is the 

faculty instar omnium. What feeling, knowledge, or 
will a man has depends, in the last resort, upon what 

imagination he has . . . 

This is, of course, very close to Coleridge’s well-known 
definition: ‘the primary imagination I hold to be the 
living power and prime agent of all human perception, 
and as a repetition of the infinite I AM. The secondary 
imagination I consider as an echo of the former etc.’ 
Coleridge had not, however, seen that the imagination 
was, as it were, one and three, a trinity of intellect, will 
and feeling. Nevertheless, it is, strangely enough, not 
Kierkegaard’s but Coleridge’s formula—a repetition of 
the infinite I AM—which, as I shall explain, best indicates 
Haecker’s point of departure. 

Pascal does not appear to have made the distinction 
between fantasy and imagination clearly enough, so 
that although he understood its powers, ‘cette superbe 
puissance’, it remains to him ‘ennemie de la raison’, 
He was therefore driven to use the less satisfactory, 
because paradoxical,! ‘raisons du coeur’. Kierkegaard 


i.e. he explains one paradox by another. 
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saw in the imagination an ‘infinitizing power’, a faculty 
instar omnium, and the importance of his view lies in 
his having seen how feeling and intellect were brought 
together into a new power, and a new man. Others, 
like Wordsworth, shared this conception, but, as far 
as I know, Kierkegaard is alone in having worked it 
out in detail. Not even Newman, who understood the 
function of the imagination so clearly and gave such 
importance to feeling, seems ever to have explored 
the relation between them in detail. 

Haecker’s work as a whole may be said to lead up to 
the still unpublished Metaphysics of Feeling, some of the 
ideas for which may be found in his Journal and elsewhere. 
It may well be that this posthumous work will shed a 
fresh light on much that he has written, providing, as 
it were, the foundation of the point of view expressed 
in his earlier essays.! The first explicit treatment of the 
problem occurs in a chapter of his Schépfer und Schépfung 
called Analogia Trinitatis (1935) in which, without 
apparently recalling Kierkegaard’s notion of the imagina- 
tion, and probably without knowing Coleridge’s definition 
of primary imagination as ‘a repetition of the infinite 
Iam’, he begins with the proposition that man is created 
in the image of God, of the Trinity, being a unity of 
three faculties, intellect, will and feeling. This view, 
he suggests, was latent in Augustine’s version where 
the threefold division is given as intellect, will, and 
memoria, but was lost when scholastic philosophy classed 
memory under intellect and was left with intellect and 
will. 

A word may here be added about Kierkegaard’s notion 
of faith, since it is often on the ground of his definitions 
of faith that he is stamped as irrational and anti-intellectual. 
Newman, whose notion of faith was, it must be recalled, 


1 Jn the same way that the Grammar of Assent was written, and could only 
be written, after Newman’s point of view had matured, though logically it 
comes first. 
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formulated before Kierkegaard began writing and before, 
as he says himself, he had read Coleridge (where he found 
certain aspects of his argument forestalled), writes as 
follows: 

Conscience too, considered as a moral sense, an 
intellectual sentiment, is a sense of admiration and 
disgust, of approbation and blame: but it is something 
more than a moral sense; it is always, what the sense 
of the beautiful is only in certain cases; it is always 
emotional! No wonder then that it always implies 
what that sense only sometimes implies; that it 
always involves the recognition of a living object, © 
towards which it is directed. 

That is not, perhaps, the type of passage most often 
quoted from Newman, though it embalms precisely 
that element in his writing which gave him his earl 
power and influence. What Kierkegaard meant by faith, 
which he so often and misleadingly defines as being 
‘against’ reason, is in line with Newman’s description 
of conscience. ‘Offence’ (or scandal), it will be recalled, 
is to Kierkegaard one of the tests of faith: 

The degree of the offence depends upon what 
passion a man has for admiration. The more prosaic 
men, devoid of imagination and passion, and who 
therefore are not given to admiration, may often be 
offended, but they confine themselves to saying, 
‘That is a thing I can’t get into my head, I let it alone’. 
These are the sceptics. But the more passion and 
imagination a man _ has, the nearer he also is in a 
certain sense (that is in possibility) to being able to 
become a believer—nota bene! by adoringly humbling 
himself under the extraordinary—and, with that, all 
the more passionate is the offence, which at last cannot 
be contented with less than the expression: annihilated 
and trodden in the dust. 


1 My italics. Haecker uses ‘feeling’ rather than ‘emotion’, which he used 
to denote superficial feelin gs. 
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Those who are devoid of imagination and passion are 
neither hot nor cold, those who are ‘spewed out’, and 
where admiration does not end in ‘a happy self-surrender’ 
it turns into envy, an ‘unhappy self-assertion’. This, 
it may be seen, is the opposite of Nietzsche’s version 
of envy as the source of Christian moral feeling. Faith 
to Kierkegaard is contrary to reason in precisely the 
same sense (the parallel is repeated ad nauseam) as love 
is contrary to reason,! for reason divorced from feeling 
is, to Kierkegaard, inhuman. 

Haecker’s work is therefore concerned with the 
elucidation of the metaphysical implications of feeling, 
with a philosophy which would recognize the place of 


feeling as it is acknowledged in practice. And in how 


many phrases is it thus acknowledged, as when we speak 
of a sense of humour, and most revealing of all instances 
perhaps, of a sense of proportion, a sense of measure? 
Newman chose to speak of the ‘illative sense’ for the 
very reason that his aim was to bring reason and feeling 
together, so that one might even ask whether certainty 
is not a feeling and whether it does not contain two 
references: the knowledge that two and two make four, 
the certainty or feeling that I exist. It is with these and 
kindred matters that Haecker deals. 

Perhaps more important than the source of Haecker’s 
ideas and their historical context—the unsuccessful 
start more than a century ago (with Newman, Coleridge 
and Kierkegaard) and the renewal of the same impulse 
with Bergson—is the point of view which they imply 
for history and for apologetics. It may be useful to 
consider these two questions very briefly. 

There is something to be said for the view that 
Nietzsche was not wrong in his analysis of the modern 
world into which we are entering as the world of ‘der 
grosse Politik’. It is still of course customary to speak 


i Love is contrary to reason, i.e. it can be communicated and communicate 
but cannot prove or demonstrate. 
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of ‘Christian’ and ‘Catholic’ countries, but even those 
who think the expressions have a useful meaning would 
recognize, I think, that it was no longer comparable 
to the conception of ‘Christendom’ to which, for 
example, even so modern a mind as Péguy’s was deeply 
attached. It is probably impossible to understand 
Kierkegaard until it has been granted (for the sake of 
argument) that his whole work was written for the 
‘modern world’ as opposed to the medieval conception 
‘Christendom’. This, much more than the intricacies 
of thought, accounts for the delay in appreciating what 
he said. 

This situation is reflected at the present time by the fact 
that, while contemporary thought is profoundly influenced 
by Kierkegaard, all these fruitful expressions of Christianity 
are marred, in the view of many, by the fact that they 
are not even remotely related to the solid ‘rational 
justifications’ of belief upon which the Christian has 
relied for centuries in preaching to the intellectually 
converted. To put the matter in the most extreme 
form, it might be said that with Kierkegaard one can 
ain the ear of the contemporary world, but that proofs 
of the truth of Christianity, of Catholicism, of the 
existence of God, are broadcast on a wavelength for 
which nobody any longer has a receiving set. The proofs 
are admirable, cast iron, but do not reach their destination. 
I do not think it is very useful to expend energy upon 
fitting Kierkegaard’s thought into a frame-work of — 
demonstrations; it should be acknowledged that this 
cannot truthfully be done. 

Kierkegaard did not set out to demonstrate anything ; 
he was a poet, too much of a poet, as he often admits 
and complains, for the poet is far behind the saint in his 
power to communicate the truth which is Christianity. For 
this very reason Kierkegaard’s endless reflexions upon the 
meaning and the method of communication of truth (he once 
planned a course of lectures on the ‘method’) are of the 
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highest importance and constitute an essential part of his 
work. For communication, as we all know from poetry, is 
closely related to feeling, so that one might almost say 
that rhythm and metre are present where the correct 
mood is induced. For to communicate something means, 
properly, to enable someone to see things or facts as I 
do, to induce them to consider something receptively ; 
and to ask this is to ask that the attitude of mind should 
be the reverse of argumentative, so that to attempt 
to communicate by argument involves a contradiction. 
This does not of course mean that rational discourse is 
excluded and that we can rely upon Dadaism. The 
question to be raised at this point is whether the 
instruction to ‘go and teach all nations’ implies 
communication or demonstration in the first instance. 
Two points might be noted in regard to this problem. 
The natural sequence of the mind seems to be that we 
see something (say, a building), and having seen it and 
enjoyed looking at it, or the reverse, fall to discussing 
why this particular thing gives us or does not give us 
pleasure. Communication, in this sense, includes 
demonstration. All Kierkegaard’s work, he sayssomewhere, 
was meant to ‘produce a beneficent gust of feeling’, 
to bring the mind and the heart to life so that the very 
strength of feeling would prompt it to consider its 
own nature, its own incomprehensibility, and having 
felt, experienced, existence to discourse rationally upon 
it—this feeling, at its inception, is ‘dread’. 

Kierkegaard, it is true, lambastes the worthies whom 
he found proving the existence of God. The significance 
of his unreasonable irritation with rationalist divines is 
that they made hay, in his eyes, of authority, ‘the most 
important ethico-religious category’. Kierkegaard’s 
insistence on ‘authority’ has not been understood. It 
stands in direct relation to his emphasis on feeling and 
the communication of the truth. That which has to be 
demonstrated, that which is demonstrated, is as such 
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outside the sphere of authority. Communication with 
authority is the form of communication which is not 
demonstrative. This might be illustrated from Dr Farrer’s 
The Glass of Vision, in which he tells us that Revelation 
is by images and not by means of logical propositions— 
which seems obvious enough once it is said.! If Revelation 
were by means of logical propositions authority would 
become a matter of competent administration ; it would 
be law and order, or a very worldly conception of authority. 
But can ‘images’ be discussed without reference to 
authority? To Kierkegaard, however, authority is primarily 
power (to communicate), its possessor being essentially 
‘the witness to the truth’, the martyr. To preach (or 
teach) without authority was the ‘absurd’ position of 
the Protestant who had done away with the ‘Saint’. 
How did this remarkable feat take place—the conceiving 
of Christianity without ‘confessor’ or martyr and with 
the ‘saints’, the ‘elect’, in their place? This humanizing 
of Christianity is defined by Jacob Burckhardt as the 
result of the Reformation in which ‘religion lost touch 
with a powerful faculty in man, the imagination’. 
_ Christianity, he says, had to ‘etherealize’ itself and, as 
in the slump which came after the Carolingian renaissance, 
religion became ‘rationalism for the few and magic for 
the many’. The Reformation, to Burckhardt, is primarily 
a failure of imagination, a painful, impotent substitution 
of propositions and demonstrations (the dead letter) 
in the place of the living, changing? image under authority. 
What was lost at the Reformation, on Burckhardt’s 
view and on Kierkegaard’s, was imagination, the 
integration of intellect, will and feeling. It is, I think, 
undoubtedly true that the first conceptions to lose their 


1In a different form this again is found in Kierkegaard. The intellectual 
aspect, he wrote, is entirely absent in Christ. This is so easy to understand 
as to require no comment. 

2The birth of a new image, the Sacred Heart, and the great power 
of that image in modern times seem to suggest that the etherealization of 
religion and its reduction to a demonstrative science called forth the perfect 
image of ‘feeling’. 
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meaning were power and authority (the essentials of 
sommunication)—they were  secularized; power and 
wuthority were regarded rationalistically, and are still 
so regarded, with the result that for the great number 
they are incompatible with religion (understood as ‘free’). 
But, as Kierkegaard points out in The Present Age, the 
inability to understand anything that lies beyond the 
rovince of the demonstrative sciences is due ultimately 
to lack of feeling, to a disease of the feelings, and more 
aia to envy. When Nietzsche repeated the argument 
ackwards in order to show the falseness of Christianity, 
he was understood, or at least half-understood, very soon. 

These very untidy notes may seem a poor way of 
introducing Haecker’s last work. They raise a number 
of questions, it might be said, and settle none—or 
worse still deal with them so abruptly and dogmatically 
as to serve no purpose, But the questions are not as a 
rule asked, and it is not until they are asked, until the 
need for an answer to them is felt, that the answer will 
be forthcoming or indeed understood. It would be very 
absurd to pretend that Kierkegaard or Haecker or anyone 
else had answered these questions; on the other hand 
it would be true to say that anyone to whom they convey 
a meaning will find in Haecker’s work as a whole a 
number of indications as to how they should be answered. 
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philosophers in the main have read nothing prio 

to Descartes, except a little Plato and Aristotle, so 

we can, regrettably, be fairly sure that few scholastics 
have taken any more notice than a History of Philosophy 
course allows of any philosopher after St Thomas. But 
Dr Hawkins, as his new book! once again shows, is a 
notable exception. His approach is historical and satisfies 
the axiom of M. Gilson that the historical approach to) 
philosophy uses the history of philosophies as a handmaid| 
to philosophy. The Pre-Socratics, Plato, Aristotle, Sti 
Augustine, Boethius and St Thomas rub shoulders with) 
Spinoza, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Kant and _ the: 
Encyclopedists. As usual there are others further off| 
the beaten track, such as Hamilton, to whom Dr Hawkins: 
has often invited us to turn. 
He aims at giving us an account of the knowledge: 
we may have of God by means of natural reason alone; 
without, that is, recourse to revelation. In his own 
words, his treatment ‘is offered frankly as a natural 
theology on the medieval model, proceeding on grounds 
of objective logic and metaphysics and asserting the 
existence of God as a hard fact to be acknowledged by 
reason without reference to emotions, aspirations or 
any support other than honest or accurate thinking’ 
(p. 14). The initial chapters are an apologia for such an 
undertaking in face of the wide varieties of modern 
scepticism. Religion is rationally grounded, and Dr 
Hawkins will not allow psychologists, physicists or 
materialists to explain it away as rationalization. This 
is wholly commendable; Dr Hawkins shows with great 


1 The Essentials of Theism. Pp. 151 (Sheed and Ward) 7s. 6d. 
2 God and Philosophy, p. x. 


Je as we can be almost certain that contempora 
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skill the inadequacies of these other views, and leads 
us on to a more systematic statement of his own, the 
Thomist, position. He does not follow too rigidly the 
Quinque Viae, although in general the greater part of 
the book may be taken as a commentary upon them in 
modern terms. Some of us may doubt, however, whether 
it is enough to modernize the terms. There is no doubt 
of the excellence of Dr Hawkins’s refutation of Hume 
and Kant: these philosophers simply failed to do justice 
to all the facts of experience. They explained away or 
watered down the facts which would not readily fit 
their schemes. But can we be sure that the present 
situation, in philosophical and more general spheres, 
is quite the same? The contemporary philosopher so 
often alleges that there is no need even to raise a question 
about the Infinite: and academic circles are not the only 
ones which are totally indifferent to religion. When 
Dr Hawkins says (p. 15) that theism claims that ‘a 
personal God provides the only finally satisfactory 
explanation of the world in which we live’, and that 
this is its ‘intellectual appeal’, many of our unbelieving 
contemporaries would be untouched. So would they 
be when it is said that ‘we cannot suppose the process 
of history as a whole to be self-explanatory, if it consists 
of things and events of which none themselves are 
self-explanatory’ (p. 45). For all the care that Dr Hawkins 
gives to analyzing his meaning of ‘explain’ I do not see 
that they will be helped to accept it. It is not that they 
are just unwilling; the question is whether the logical 
method used by Dr Hawkins and other Thomists is 
adequate to overcome the difficulties of those who are 
genuinely puzzled. The natural theologian needs to 
make it quite clear that the finite /Infinite, conditioned / 
Unconditioned division is not a mere logical one in 
respect of positive and negative terms, but is a distinction 
open to discovery in one’s. own experience. i henesare 
several occasions on which we feel ready to agree with the 
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Thomist’s opponents that no proper case has been made 
out. 

Passages like the following are confusing: ‘“ltignrase 
be insisted that no physical investigation can possibly 
reveal the absence of a cause; it could only reveal in 
some specific case that it is impossible to discover the 
agency at work. Even if this ignorance could never be 
overcome, the causal principle would retain the same 
validity as before’ (p.58). I do not question the truth 
of this statement in itself but the causal principle, in 
this abstract form, does not command universal accept- 
ance. Moreover the Causal Argument for God’s existence 
rests in the end on the non-appearance of a sufficient 
cause in the created order. 

It is, I believe, Dr Hawkins’s view that we must 
insist to all and sundry that it is possible to deduce from 
certain experiences, say, that of change, the existence 
of an Infinite Unchanged Changer. Some of those, of 
whom I am one, who cannot follow this sort of argument, 
believe that there is a more ready-to-hand way of reach- 
ing the Infinite, by an analysis of experience; an analysis, 
which, I suspect, is pre-supposed by the Thomistic 
arguments, 

Where we differ from Dr Hawkins is in our view of 
the nature of what he calls the ‘prosaic rational conviction 
that God exists’ (p. 7), particularly as regards the place 
from which we can start to discover him. In the customary 
way, Dr Hawkins first rejects mystical experience (in 
a rather cavalier fashion, perhaps) as the starting-point. 
This is all right: but we surely must start with some sort 
of experience. The Thomist himself begins with change, 
causality or contingency, for instance, all of which have 
to be experienced. These are held to imply as a logical 
consequence Unchanged, Uncaused, Necessary Being. 
But these arguments pre-suppose an awareness of change 
as insufficiency of Being, of causality as dependence on 
something outside the created universe. 
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I would contend, then, that the true starting-point 
is an awareness of created being as created: that our 
intellectual grasp of things reveals this. We cannot argue 
from finite to Infinite, unless we really see that things 
are finite—and that means seeing them as dependent 
on the Infinite. This is not a form of pantheism or of 
ontologism; we can only know God by analysing our 
experience of the world, and this view neither identifies 
him with the world, nor pretends to be a vision of him 
without the world. 

According to this way of thinking, the views of most 
Thomists are insufficiently existential, and inadequately 
intellectual. Let me explain this strange accusation. 
The duality of essence and existence, distinguishable 
but not separable in all created things, meets with a 
parallel duality in our intellectual processes. We judge 
of the essences of things, their “what’-ness, but we 
simply affirm their existence, ‘that’ they are. To treat 
change, causality, etc. as separable objects, as a set of 
essences, is to fail to analyse our experience adequately. 
In fact, we affirm the existence of changing, caused 
things. It is this affirmation of ‘existent essences’ that 
may be seen on further reflexion to be also an affirmation 
of Pure Existence, of Endless Being. 

I see nothing here for a Thomist to disagree with, 
but it is an ‘occupational disease’ of metaphysicians to 
treat existence as another object, i.e., as another essence. 
And it leads to a false epistemology. No one, I hope, 
would doubt the validity of the distinction between the 
sensible and the intellectual; but intellectual knowledge 
operates through the senses. We come to know God 
through the world, and it is a mistake surely to talk 
of anything but intellectual knowledge. Our intellect 
knows God—or rather, man knows God by means of 
his intellect, so far as he can by natural reason alone, 
not after the sensible experience of the world, but in 
that very experience. ‘Everything in the intellect is first 
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in the senses’ does not mean that the senses have been — 


left behind. ‘The problem of our knowing God’, writes 
Dr Farrer in his Bampton Lectures,! ‘is never a problem 
of his being made present, but always of our being able 
to apprehend his presence.’ With this I agree, and I 


see logical deduction in the first of these cases, but not | 
in the second. At one point, it might seem as though — 


Dr Hawkins would concur. He refers to ‘the in- 
tellectual instinct which led even primitive man to know 
himself as something more than matter’ (p. 40), but he 
contrasts it with an ‘explicit process of philosophical 
thinking’ which is, I take it, the method of logical 
deduction. And I am anxious to contend that our know- 
ledge of God is not deduction at all, implicit or explicit. 
I think, however, that we might carry M. Gilson with 
us, for he has written ‘It is . . . difficult for us to see 
that ‘‘it is’? ultimately points out, not that which a 
thing is, but the primitive existential act which causes 
it both to be and to be precisely that which it is. He 
who begins to see this, however, also begins to grasp 
the very stuff our universe is made of. He even begins 
obscurely to perceive the supreme cause of the world.’2 

There is another side to this problem to which we 
must now turn. Dr Hawkins, as we have learnt from each 
of his previous books, has an original contribution to 
make to many philosophical discussions. It is then par- 
ticularly disappointing to find him telling us in the 
accepted way (pp. 90-8) that the ‘answer’ to the 
problem of our knowledge of God, who is yet Totally 
Different, is ‘the doctrine of analogy’. For myself, I 
am quite unable to see how we can know, for instance, 
that ‘the rose and the fire are one’ except by the light of 
infused faith and love. At any rate, inference, formal 
or informal, is not enough. This is our whole difficulty 


with the subtleties of analogy. The doctrine may illuminate 


1 The Glass of Vision, p. 86. 
2 God and Philosophy, p. 69. 
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the nature of our discourse about God, our knowledge 
of God will always be, in a sense, analogical, but the 
doctrine cannot be extended to include the discovery 
of God. I am in agreement with Dr Hawkins when he 
says that in the matter of God’s simplicity there remains 
for us ‘conceptual complexity’ (p. 96). My contention 
is only against the notion of the provision by analogy 
of a fourth term, in this case, God. 

One is sometimes tempted to think that Thomists 
believe that the knowledge we may have of God by 
natural reason is achieved altogether without his 
assistance. This impression contributes to our inability 
to accept their general outlook. It has, amongst other 
things, I believe, led to this wholly mistaken theory 
of analogical argument to God’s existence. But if we do 
not, in some sense, start our analysis of experience with 
the Infinite, we shall certainly never arrive at him by 
reasoning. Our reasoning should not invent, but should 
help to discover, God. 

This ground has been well covered before now, but 
we must go over it again so long as Thomists take in- 
sufficient trouble with our difficulties. Dr Hawkins says 
‘The being of finite things is proportionate to their 
essences as the being of God is to his infinite essence. 
Consequently, since we are able to employ the notion 
of being, we are able validly to argue from the finite 
to the infinite, and, although our conclusion so transcends 
our premisses, our inference involves no logical hiatus. 
We are able to see that finite being entails infinite being 
because they are both being’ (p. 93). Finite being is 
to finite essence, we are told, what God’s infinite Being 
is to his infinite Essence. Then, after the manner of P. 
Garrigou-Lagrange, we are allowed to argue that we 
have a common term ‘being’, neither univocal nor 
equivocal, which takes us from one side of the 
‘equation’ to the other. But we do not know that ‘being’ 
is analogical until we have the two sides before us. 
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This difficulty is, to my mind, insuperable: but I should 
add at once that I have not yet reflected sufficiently 
on Dr Mascall’s contribution in his new book! to know 
whether or not he gets round it. So far as Dr Hawkins’s 
account is concerned ‘the analogy of being’ does not 
‘justify our proof of God’s existence’ (p. 93). 

And even where analogy has a proper contribution 
to make, it is hard to believe that full advantage has 
been taken of it. Without entering deeply into a discussion 
which has already been given space in THE DOWNSIDE | 
review, I should say that an insufficiently analogical 
view has been taken of God’s freedom. We agree, of 
course, that God had no need of the world that he should 
have created it: yet to talk of him as ‘free to create 
this world or another’ (p. 103) seems to leave Pure 
Actuality with unresolved potentialities. 

But the above is not all directed against Dr Hawkins; 
it would be unfair to charge him with a failure to do 
what he never set out to do. Our complaint is certainly 
against some unconvincing arguments which he uses, 
but is directed more against a whole attitude to natural 
theology which is necessitated by a rigidly deductive 
scheme. Philosophers, I think we do well to remember, 
are not confined to the academies, and, when we turn 
to the problem of God, we need to think more of the 
way in which a Christian actually talks to an unbeliever. 
In this, I suggest, we find a clue to the proper shape of 
natural theology. It is, for want of a better name, a 
dialectic of suggestion, an encouragement to take 
another look at the world and see. We cannot deny 
the usefulness (at least to us) of a set of stock arguments 
and examples, but we cannot make our conviction 
that of an unbeliever until we have shown him where 
and how to look for himself. Continual exposition of 
the Quinque Viae, especially outside a full Thomist 
‘course’, strikes us rather as does a pastoral theology 


1 Existence and Analogy [see the review on p. 90, ED.]. 
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of minimum obligations, obscuring love, or a rigid 
conduct scheme of mortal and venial sin, obliterating 
generosity. 

It is, therefore, I contend, only if we accept an unduly 
narrow sense of ‘empirical’ that we can disagree with 
empirical religious philosophy (p. 6). To say that our 
knowledge of God is not immediate is not to say that it 
must be inferential (p. 9), the product of discursive 
reason, even by an informal method. Natural theology 
is surely not ‘analysing and judging an already existent 
process of reasoning’ (p. 11). It is rather the attempt to 
find out and make more clear where we are most acutely 
aware of the finite/Infinite dichotomy in our ordinary 
experience. It is the job of the theist to answer in 
conjunction two main questions: what does knowing 
mean in ‘knowing God’?, and what is it we know in 
knowing God? 

One last, and rather different, point. After an excellent 
summary of the rival theories of physical premotion 
And scientia media Dr Hawkins says (p. 126): ‘When 
two schools of thought, united in sound fundamentals, 
persist for centuries in contrary opinions on a particular 

uestion, it is fair to conjecture that neither is com- 
pletely right and neither completely wrong’. Of course, 
perfectly fair ; but is it philosophically adequate ? 

I make no claim to be able to solve theage-old argument, 
but is it not reasonable to suppose that the categories 
in which it is argued are perhaps not adequate to their 
task? If the ‘rub’ lies in the problem of the responsibility 
for sin would it not repay us to turn first of all to the 
nature of sin? We must avoid the right/wrong distinction 
here, because it looks as though wrong action called for 
precisely the same energy and extent as right action: 
then we get into difficulties when attributing all our 
power to the working of God. But if we think of sin in 
teleological terms, rather than legal ones, we may say 
that it is the choice of an imperfect end in the face of a 
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greater one. What we do as sinners, then, is to make a 
choice which prevents a free flow of the will to its 
proper and highest end, which is the Unconditioned 
Good, i.e. God. Our ‘contribution’ to the action is 
to exercise control over its extent. It is not so much 
to choose between alternative actions as to refuse to 
keep our eyes on the Good we know, and to fail to act 
for that reason. There are countless intermediary stages, 
the ‘means’, by which we have to reach the End. It is 
when we come to consider simply ourselves—and we 
are not ends in ourselves—and act for ourselves, pre- 
venting the flow of our will to God, that we sin. What 
is good in any sinful action is that the whole energy 
behind it is of divine impulse. But to assert ourselves as 
such, and thus to stop the flow, requires no new energy. 
When we refuse to see ourselves as creatures, we only 
try to see ourselves as gods, and we dam up in ourselves 
the energy which should take us back to God. Sin, or 
action in accordance with an evil will, is in this respect 
negative. It would have helped, I cannot help thinking, 
if Dr Hawkins had reached this conclusion in his chapter 
on ‘God and Evil’ before discussing Free Will. In the 
intellectual knowledge of God ‘removens prohibens’ is 
the way to the achievement of Truth. In the love of, and 
work for, God, the same principle applies—to let God 
work through us. 
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: HE madman is not the man who has lost his 
reason’, wrote Chesterton, ‘The madman is the 
man who has lost everything except his reason.’ 

May we suggest that philosophy was the first science 
to suffer from over-specialization, that in confining itself 
to discursive truth it is treading a path from which any 
view must be distorted and which cannot lead to the 
goal at which it aims? The use of the word ‘rational’ 
indicates what I mean: the phrase ‘rational animal’ 
ought to describe—and indeed is used to describe—a 
being empowered to see, however obscurely, ‘into the 
life of things’ and to act in accordance with what he 
sees, and ‘irrational behaviour’ is a term applied to a 
man who does not act in this way. Yet the ‘rational’ 
philosopher is also contrasted with the poet; the intellect 
is contrasted with the ‘irrational’ faculty, the will; 
the ‘rationalist’ is not a man who sees or wants to see 
‘mto the life of things’, but a man with a particular 
way of looking, a man who appeals to ‘pure reason’ 
(never perhaps has purity been claimed for such an 
adulterated idea). It has cost our philosophy much that 
from the time when the Latin ‘ratio’ was first adopted 
there has not been a satisfactory translation of the Greek 
Adyos. Adyos, indeed, was a rich word: to Pythagoras, 
under whom metaphysics and mysticism first embraced, 
it had signified that proportion within the universe 
which explains the fundamental structure of things; it 
was mysterious, but not entirely beyond the mind. In 
every-day language the Greeks used Adyos to signify 
thinking or reason in general, and, more especially, the 
expression of thought, the word. Later, in St John, 
the Word is made flesh; A¢yos becomes at once the 
expression of God the Father and the explanation and 
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principle of life. We are a far cry from the world of the 
rationalist. | 

Most Christian philosophers would no doubt agree 
that their aim is to explain life as we know it and that 
the ultimate explanation is to be found in God; they 
would agree, in fact, that the human mind has a natural 
appetite for truth, which is another way of saying that 
God is the object of its desire. It is not so often realized 
that, as Plato saw, love is at the roots of the mind’s 
activity, and still more important, what Plato did not 
see, that love demands a person for its object. It is not, 
then, merely as Explanation but as the source of Being 
that God draws us to himself, and by ‘Being’ I do not 
mean anything in the nature of a Platonic universal, but 
something which I can directly experience. This is of 
the greatest significance in our attitude to the world 
around us. In this world the rich simplicity of the Infinite 
is reflected by the rich complexity of the finite. Since 
God, therefore, is reflected in his creation, we are 
arrested by what we see around us; we realize that these 
things give some satisfaction to the mind—the sort of 
satisfaction for which the mind naturally looks. At one 
and the same time, we are attracted to world-objects 
as existent things and we are drawn to penetrate through 
their complex relationship with each other to the 
Principle which is at the heart of them all. That is why, 
from the time of the early Greek philosophers, the main 
problems has been that of the One and the Many. 

For too long now this problem has left the world of 
experience, and metaphysicians have battled with each 
other for the valueless prize of verbal consistency in an 
abstract vocabulary of their own making. This has led 
to Logical Positivism which denies that metaphysics 
has meaning (and what meaning has such metaphysics ?), 
to Symbolic Logic which makes little claim to be 
related to reality, and to a form of Existentialism which 
reacts so violently against abstraction as almost to deny 
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the validity of discursive thought altogether. It is the 
great task of modern philosophy to control this existential- 
ist torrent so that it irrigates our dried pastures without 
swamping them. While welcoming this new return to 
experience, we must try to determine the role of 
discursive thought in the full operation of the human 
intellect. 

I have already suggested that the mind is attracted in 
two ways: firstly, to the existent thing as an object of 
direct experience, secondly, to its relationship with 
other things, or rather to what lies behind that relation- 
ship. In short, the existent thing is at the centre of the 
mind’s activity. It is so much taken for granted, in 
fact, that it is difficult to find one word for it. Following 
Mr J. V. Langmead Casserley in his recent book, The 
Christian in Philosophy, we might be tempted to use the 
word ‘singular’. Mr Langmead Casserley explains: “The 
“‘particular’’ is the individual as seen by the man who is 
looking for the universal, and who will feel baffled 
intellectually until he finds it; the ‘‘singular’’, on the 
other hand, is the individual seen from the point of view 
of the man who is out to capture and enjoy the full 
flavour of his individuality’. The main trouble with 
this distinction is the suggestion that the terms distinguished 
denote any distinct object in experience. For, in point 
of fact, no one in his right mind looks upon any individual 
thing or person from either of the limited points of 
view which the definition suggests. When I say that the 
mind is attracted in two ways, I mean that it is attracted 
in two ways at once. There is also the point that the 
definition of ‘particular’ is unhappy, since it suggests 
that, in our search for the universal, only intellectual 
bafflement is at stake, as though it were just a question 
of the answer to a crossword puzzle. So I hope that it 
will not be misleading if we use the word ‘entity’ to 
cover, in addition to Mr Langmead Casserley’s ‘singular’, 
that which we recognize as embodying a universal. 
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I would claim straightway that the entity, as an object 
of direct experience, is an object of intuition. The two 
phrases would be synonymous, were it not that ‘intuition’ 
suggests some kind of knowledge, whereas it might be 
argued (I think, wrongly) that ‘experience’ does not. 
Ex hypothesi intuitions cannot be demonstrated; in the 
last resort we can only appeal to them. We may, however, 
be able to do something to dispel the fog which surrounds 
the word. To begin with, we must again beware of the 
abstract distinction: there is no such thing as pure 
intuition for men (unless it be on the mystical plane). 
On the other hand, knowledge without an act of intuition, 
a direct grasping of what is known, seems to have no 
meaning at all. When I see a cat, it is quite true that I 
am helped in identifying it as a cat by recalling the 
similar characteristics of other cats, but my act of seeing 
and knowing this cat does not consist merely in collecting 
the information which my senses give me and associating 
it with that received in past experience. When a man sees, 
he does not merely use his visual organs; the act of 
seeing implies the impact of some entity on him through 
his eyes. In other words, the act of direct knowledge 
of any entity is at once complex and simple ; it is complex 
in the sense that it is a complex method by which I 
know—I with my particular eyesight, personality, 
previous experience of cats etc., all of which are 
instrumental (in the strict sense) to the act—but it is 
simple in the sense that it is the simple ‘I’, not ‘m 
faculties’ as we call them, who see and know, and the 
entity which forces itself on my vision with all the 
compulsion of an existent thing. To use a scholastic term, 
there is a complexity of ‘media quibus’ which assist 
the simple, direct act. 

Similarly, just as the act of knowing is at once discursive 
and direct (discursive in the sense that the universals 
contained in the object help me to know it), so what is 
usually understood as the discursive process of inference 
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‘contains an element of intuition: firstly, the statement 
‘all men are mortal’ is possible only for a person who is 
capable of knowing men directly and grasping a principle 
within their nature; secondly, the inference ‘Socrates 
is a man, therefore Socrates is mortal’ requires a direct 
recognition of the logical sequence as a whole. In short, 
there is no mental act which can be explained in purely 
discursive or in purely intuitive terms. It is in the nature 
of truth to be grasped directly, and it is in the nature 
of man to have to reach this point of intuition by partly 
discursive means. 

What, I think, has made philosophers reluctant to 
admit intuition into their explanation of how we know 
is a misconception of the nature of knowledge itself. 
Knowledge implies some kind of certainty, and the 
most compelling kind of certainty is associated with 
our knowledge of abstract propositions ; but it is not 
realized that we attain to this form of certainty only 
because it is knowledge of a secondary kind. In fact, 
the abstract proposition is a means to knowledge, rather 
than the object of knowledge itself. I do not mean that 
the truth of an abstract proposition (the principle of 
contradiction, for example) is not objective, but it is 
objective precisely because it has been induced from 
entities and is a truth about them. Knowledge begins 
and ends with entities, because that is where Being is 
located. Even universals have their being in them. The 
very word ‘abstraction’ is significant: idealists forget 
that when we abstract, we take away and_ therefore 
leave something behind; nominalists forget that when 
we take away, we do indeed take away something. For 
all that, abstraction is in a sense an artificial operation 
and one that cannot be considered as an end in itself. 

Abstraction is necessary, furthermore, because 
contingent entities do not carry their own explanation 
within them and therefore always attract the mind to 
something beyond. If, as we have suggested, the structure 
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of contingent reality is such that the rich simplicity of 
the Infinite is reflected by the rich complexity of the 
finite, then it is to be expected that any particular 
entity will be meaningless in isolation. And, in order 
to understand anything about that entity, we must, as 
Aristotle saw, know what kind of thing it is or, in other 
words, to what species it belongs, and we must know, 
too, something of the role of that species in the whole 
economy of reality. To suggest an analogy (with a warning 
that it may be misleading) : if game of chess is in progress, 
in order to understand it we must know the respective 
functions of the individual pieces and their relation to 
the player’s plan as a whole; an amateur watching a 
professional’s play might gradually put together something 
of the professional’s plan, and his understanding of any 
individual piece on the board would be proportionate 
to his understanding of the complete plan. Similarly, 
for us, knowledge of an interconnected reality must 
also be of a comprehensive nature. This is not to suggest 
that reality can only be known piecemeal, as though 
God himself had to go through a discursive process; 
any more than one would suggest, if we may use the 
example, that another professional watching the same 
game of chess would need to go through the same process 
as the amateur; rather, the amateur’s knowledge would 
be implicit in the direct act by which the professional 
might grasp the whole situation, as it were, in a flash. 
It follows, then, that the contingent entity taken in 
isolation (like one of the pieces isolated from the game 
of chess) is necessarily obscure to us. In other words, 
fully to know anything, we must know everything, 
and not only every contingent thing but also God himself; 
for, by definition, a contingent thing does not carry 
with it its own explanation. We must conclude from 
this that, since the finite cannot grasp the Infinite, our 
knowledge of anything must be of a very groping kind. 


On the other hand—and here our analogy from chess 
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may have been misleading—knowledge, as we have said, 
begins and ends with entities, so that. the certainty of 
the abstract proposition may lead us astray. It belongs 
to a restricted sphere of reasoning which is useful, in 
fact necessary, to our finite minds, but is not the primary 
object of the mind’s inquiry and therefore does not 
satisfy the mind’s desire. This explains why to the 
untrained mind, which is naturally impatient of effort, 
abstract reasoning seems dull and, as the phrase is, out 
of touch with reality. Like learning the preliminary 
stages of a game, it seems a dry and meaningless process 
until it is seen in relation to the true end for which it 
exists. 

It is here, I think, that what may be called the poetic 
approach to truth is so important. Here is something 
rich indeed which does lead the mind directly through 
entities to a glimpse of what lies beyond. Precisely because 
it does not limit itself to truths which can be exactly 
understood by the human mind, it raises that mind 
almost, as it were, beyond its own limitations. As 
Professor MacKinnon writes in his introduction to 
Marcel’s Being and Having: ‘The issues between the 
Thomist, the positivist, the idealist are not issues simply 
of doctrine but of life; and to see what they are, one 
must probe, stretching language beyond the frontiers 
of poetry, somehow to convey the issues as things through 
which men live’. For this reason, Plato resorted to 
myth to convey the higher flights of his vision of reality. 
Similarly, both the Old and New Testament suggest 
that the deepest truths are best conveyed by symbolism 
and parable. This is the medium of poetry, and its use 
in this connexion is significant of the nature of poetry 
itself. ‘Poetry’, wrote Fr McCarron in his book 
Realization, ‘is primarily imaginative, an affair of sight 
and insight. By imagination, we mean, in this connexion, 
grasp by the human mind of real things, not in abstraction, 
but as they exist, somewhat in the round, as it were. 
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These real things are distinct and separate, but interacting 
as in a story or fragment of a story. Such action upon 
one another is the evidence of their interrelationship. 
This interrelationship is the object of poetry.’ Moreover, 
Mr Day Lewis, the poet, agrees with Fr McCarron, the 
philosopher: “The poet's task, too, is to recognize 
pattern whenever he sees it, and to build his perceptions 
into a poetic form which by its urgency and coherence 
will persuade us of their truth’. 

Herein, incidentally, lies the explanation of beauty: 
man is made for joy in the vision of God; when we 
recognize the interconnectedness of some whole and | 
see too that this whole itself signifies some larger whole 
beyond it, we rejoice, because this is the kind of 
experience for which we are made. We recognize what 
St Thomas calls the ‘ratio artis divinae indita rebus’. 
By an analogous love, we are drawn to Chaucer’s 

Nature, the vicaire of th’almighty lorde. 

Similarly, we are attracted by beauty in art; for, 
as Whitehead put it: ‘Art at its highest exemplifies the 
metaphysical doctrine of the interweaving of absoluteness 
upon relativity’. I include these quotations because it is 
interesting to find men of such widely different interests 
and points of view apparently in agreement on this 
matter. To return to the passage which I have been 
quoting from Mr Day Lewis’s The Poetic Image: “He [the 
poet] is in the world, we may say, to bear witness to 
the principle of love, since love is as good a word as 
any for that human reaching out of hands towards the 
warmth in all things, which is the source and passion 
of his song. Love is this to him first: but it is more; he 
apprehends it as a kind of necessity by which all things 
are bound together and in which, could the whole 
pattern be seen, their contradictions would appear 
reconciled’.! This passage significantly links up with 
our previous reference to love as at the roots of the mind’s 

1 Pp. 36-7. 
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activity. Here we added that love demands a person 
for its object; but I do not think that there is a con- 
tradiction in using the word to describe our attraction 
towards inanimate things, provided that we understand 
it as an analogous use. Although the scale is one of 
analogy, not of degree, love is indeed ‘the human 
reaching out of hands towards the warmth in all things’. 
It should, therefore, be the attitude of the philosopher 
as well as of the poet. Yet philosophy has become 
proverbially inhuman and cold, so that Keats’s lines 
All charms fly 
At the mere touch of cold philosophy 

have become a commonplace. The lover has proved to 
be in love only with an idea. 

Moreover, the divorce of the poet and philosopher 
in man has been no less damaging to poets than to 
philosophers. It was the same Keats who wrote in a 
letter: ‘I hope I am a little more of a philosopher than 
I was. Consequently a little less of a versifying Pet 
lamb.’ He realized that poetry, as much as philosophy, 
is an intellectual discipline, that there is a great difference 
between the serious poet and the romantic dilettante. 
He was impatient with philosophy only because he was 
eager to penetrate beyond discursive thinking to a vision 
like Dante’s: 

Nel suo profondo vidi che s’interna, 
Legato con Amore in un volume, 
Cid che per [Universo si squaderna.! 

Such a vision, however, is a great contrast to the 
vision of the so-called ‘modern’ poet who can only see 
himself and feels that he must express the unpleasant 
collection of impulses and inhibitions that he finds there. 


Small wonder that he does so; for philosophy has long 


1 Paradiso, xxxiii—I can find no translation which brings out the idea of 
immanent activity in s’interna. If the word which Hopkins uses to describe 
the activity of the absolute in the contingent could be twisted to describe 
the activity of the contingent in the absolute, we might translate: ‘In its depths 
I saw instressed, bound by Love in one volume, all that’s scattered through the 


universe ’. 
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encouraged him to believe that the philosopher’ss 
‘rational’ world is not his, and modern psychology tells: 
him that our deep, inner life is non-rational, if nott 
irrational. The ‘modern’ poet and artist seek to portray; 
this inner life, and they contend that it makes nonsense: 
to apply reason in criticizing their work. ‘The question: 
is not what a work of art represents but what it makes; 
you feel’, said Clive Bell. “Architecture is what you do» 
to a building when you look at it’, said Whitman. And| 
we know how this kind of mysticism becomes a mystique.. 
Poets and painters pour forth what they call their: 
emotions, as though emotions have a value in their: 
own right, or exist as a cause rather than as an effect... 
So the door is left wide open for the neurotic and the: 
quack. 

It is in the interests, therefore, both of poetry or art: 
and philosophy that each should learn from the other: 
and realize that, though their approaches may be different, , 
they are both trying to satisfy the mind’s desire for: 
truth, the poet especially rejoicing in the beauty of the: 
vision of truth and of all things that lead to it, the philoso-. 
pher especially anxious to ensure that it is indeed a1 
true vision and not illusory. The processes are: 
complementary: the philosopher must have something! 
of the intuition of the poet, just as the poet must have: 
something of the intellectual discipline of the philosopher. , 
I am suggesting not so much that there should be ani 
ascent through metaphysics to poetry and the higher: 
realms of truth (like Plato’s ascent through mathematics: 
to dialectic), but rather that at no stage in our search) 
for knowledge should we concentrate so much on one: 
approach as to distort our vision. As we saw in our: 
example of knowing a cat, we naturally bring discursive: 
and intuitive thought into play at the same time. This: 
we must never cease to do, at whatever level we are: 
thinking. Only thus can we avoid the aridity with which! 
metaphysics is so inclined to be affected, and only 
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reason exercised in this way can entitle the word 
‘rational’ to be used for differentiating the human animal. 
For what is required of philosophy—or at least all that 
We can expect it to achieve—is not a water-tight meta- 
physical system at several removes from reality, but a 
deeper penetration into the things we see around us 
which do indeed contain the secret of the universe: 
. . the end of all our exploring 
Will be to arrive where we started 
And know the place for the first time. 
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orders in Saint Peter’s, Rome, is one of Elias the 

prophet; on its pedestal runs the inscription 
Universus Carmelitarum Ordo Fundatori suo, S. Eliae, prophetae, 
erexit 1727. That inscription, sanctioned presumably by 
Benedict XIII, is the Carmelites’ last word in the 
controversy which arose in the seventeenth century 
with the publication of the third volume for March off 
the Acta Sanctorum wherein Papebroch claimed that Stt 
Berthold (whose feast occurs on March 29th) was the: 
first superior of the Order. The Carmelites made vigorous: 
answer, but Papebroch, in the first volume for April! 
(in the life of St Albert of Jerusalem: April rst), returned] 
to the attack and upheld no less vigorously his contention: 
that whatever had occurred in the time of St Elias or: 
whoever had lived on Mount Carmel since that date: 
there was no evidence of any succession of hermits: 
down to the twelfth century, and that the Carmelites: 
were a new foundation in the twelfth century. No one: 
nowadays would deny that. 

Though the controversy is thus settled, early Carmelite. 
history is still full of difficulties and is likely to remain 
so until someone produces a full-scale critical history 
of the first centuries of the Order.’ It may be useful, 
however, to trace summarily the beginnings of the 
Order down to its coming to England in 1241 and to 
endeavour to account for the emergence of the Elianic 
tradition. 


A MONG the statues of the founders of religious 


1 The late Fr Benedict Zimmerman, 0.¢.D. (1859-1937), began to publish 
some of the materials for such a history: Monumenta historica Carmelitana, Vol. 
I (Lérins, 1907). This was the only volume to appear since, as the Analecta 
0.C.D. (Rome, 1937, p 184) remarks, quam vero collectionem continuare nequivit, quia 
expleto primo volumine, quasdam ob rationes illa interdicta fuit, proh dolor, continuatio. 
(Quoted as Monumenta). 
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The usual account of the beginnings of the Carmelites 
as hermits on Mount Carmel towards the end of the 
twelfth century speaks of their first prior as Berthold, 
a cousin of Aymeric of Malifaye (1141-93?), patriarch 
of Antioch. But it is difficult in the light of present 
knowledge to decide what was Berthold’s precise role 
or to understand how Aymeric had anything to do with 
the foundation. It would require a careful examination 
of the many unedited manuscripts relating to the ANE 
starred Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem to shed further 
light on this contention. 

From 1099, when Jerusalem was taken, until 1290 
there was continual coming and going between Europe 
and the near East: the Crusades, the needs of religion 
and of commerce, pilgrimages, were all contributing 
factors to this traffic. By the middle of the twelfth century 
there was sufficient security for the foundation of religious 
houses (both men and rules were imported from the 
West) and it was within this Western organization that 
the Carmelites appear to have originated—a group of 
hermits, living in huts centred round an oratory, devoted 
to a solitary life based not on a rule but on custom and 
traditional usages, very much like the early Carthusians 
before 1130. This is all, so to say, Carmelite pre-history. 
There are indeed three witnesses for these assertions ; 
a brief examination of what they have to say will show 
how scanty the evidence is. 

The first is the Greek monk Phocas who came from 
Patmos. His testimony has been often quoted since it 
was first published in the Acta Sanctorum.! After a summary 
description of Mount Carmel and some mention of 
Elias (as was natural) he goes on: ‘A short time ago a 
white-haired monk, a priest from Calabria, came and 
dwelt here after having had a vision of Elias . . . he built 
a wall around (the ruined monastery) with a tower and 
a chapel and gathered some ten brethren around him; 


1 Vol. Il, Maii, p. 1. See also P.G. CXXXIII, 961. 
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he is still living there now’. The white-haired monk 
has been identified with Berthold, but the passage raises 
certain difficulties. Berthold, the cousin of Aymeric, was 
from Limoges; although Calabria may be a mistake it iss 
difficult for us to argue on that assumption nowadays. 
Phocas was a Greek and it would seem natural that he: 
should visit the schismatic Greek monks hard by att 
St Margaret’s, above Elias’s cave. It is particularly strange: 
that he should confine himself entirely to Latins. It is: 
quite probable that this frequently quoted passage has 
nothing to do with the Carmelites.! 

James of Vitry, bishop of Acre, in his Historia Orientalis, , 
writing c. 1220, tells us of the existence of hermits; 
living on Mount Carmel: ‘Holy men, renouncing the» 
world . . . chose suitable places . . . for their life off 
devotion. (Some following our Lord’s example chose: 
the desert) while others following that holy man andi 
lover of solitude, the prophet Elias, lived as hermits: 
on Mount Carmel . . . ’2 No names are mentioned but: 
that is possibly to be expected in view of the nature: 
of the work in which the passage occurs. 

The last witness is the Dominican, Stephen of Salagnac, , 
who died in 1291: he wrote a book about his own Order’ 
De quattuor in quibus Deus ordinem praedicatorum insignivit. 
After his death the work was continued by Bernard | 
Gui, o.p., and was completed about 1304. Stephen: 
speaks of the Dominican rule and compares it to that 
of other orders. This is what he says about the Carmelites. 
‘From the beginning of the Church there were in the 
Holy Land and especially on Mount Carmel many hermits 


1 Monumenta, p- 269. 

2 Extract (in a French translation) published in Francois de Ste Marie, 0.¢.D., 
Les plus vieux textes du Carmel (Paris, 1945), p. 60. (Quoted as Textes). Of set 
purpose I have omitted any mention of the Chronicle of William of Sandwich 
(ibid., p. 196 seq.); it is full of interpolations and it is extremely difficult 
to date any given portion of it. Consideration of it, and of that other curious 
document, the so called ‘Letter of St Cyril of Jerusalem’, would involve too 
long and too detailed a discussion for the purpose of this article. See 
Monumenta, p. 310. 
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as appears clearly in the chronicles (sc. of Jerome) and 
the lives of the saints. Aymeric of Malifaye, of happy 
memory, patriarch of Antioch, seeing the kind of life 
they led . . . drew up a rule for them; as they had 
formerly lived separately in cells he gathered them 
together under the authority of one of their company, 
bound them by profession and took steps to have them 
approved by the Holy See. After many years, because 
the rule was severe and did not allow them to live in 
towns (the Carmelites) sought out Pope Innocent IV 
at Lyons and obtained his permission for their business 
to be transacted by the venerable fathers, Hugh of St 
Cher and William, bishop of Antera, both of them 
Dominicans, who abolished the first rule and drew up 
a new one which is that professed by the brethren at 
the present time’.! 

This account is full of errors. It speaks of the rule 
being written by Aymeric, whereas, as will appear 
later, it was written by Albert of Jerusalem; it is untrue 
that the two Dominicans abolished the rule: they merely 
adapted it by some trifling changes. Yet it is precisely 
on account of the errors it contains that this account is 
valuable. For it helps us to assign a reason for certain 
statements made by later Carmelites about the antiquity 
of their order. But before we consider these, the subsequent 
history of the Carmelites down to their coming to 
England remains to be traced. 

Of this first phase of Carmelite pre-history practically 
all that is known has been already mentioned. It may 
be reconstructed perhaps as follows. Men who went to 
the Holy Land in the wake of the Crusaders in the 
second half of the twelfth century began to live as hermits 
on Mount Carmel, apparently under Aymeric’s nephew, 
Berthold. On the evidence it seems impossible to go 
any further ; Aymeric’s part especially is very doubtful. 
The next phase opens at the beginning of the thirteenth 


1 Textes, p. 64. 
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century, and here we are on surer ground, Between 
1205 and 1210 the patriarch of Jerusalem, Albert 
Avogadro, gave to Brocard, Berthold’s successor, a 
rule of life. It was not at all unlike that of the Carthusians, 
a mixture of the eremitical and cenobitical lives, the 
former predominating. This rule was confirmed by 
Honorius III on June 30th, 1226. It was the same pope 
who had confirmed the Dominican rule (some ten 
years previously) and the Franciscan rule (some sixteen 
years previously). 

The rule is short. The hermits are to have a prior 
and obey him; they must live in separate cells and _ 
remain in them ‘meditating day and night on the law 
of the Lord’; they must say the Divine Office or, in the 
case of those who could not read, a number of Paternosters 
(twenty-five for Matins, fifteen for Vespers, seven for 
the other Hours; this number to be doubled on Sundays 
and feasts); they must build an oratory where they are 
to hear Mass every morning and hold a chapter every 
Sunday; they must fast from the Exaltation of the Cross 
until Easter and observe perpetual abstinence; they are 
to keep silence from Vespers until Terce of the next 
day.} 

The Carmelites remained on Mount Carmel until 
1291, when they were finally driven out by the Saracens, 
but some sixty-six years previously foundations in 
Europe had begun, which continued as the situation in 
the Holy Land became increasingly precarious. At one 
time indeed within this period the Hermits were obliged 
to abandon Mount Carmel altogether. 

The first foundation outside Palestine was in Cyprus 
(1238); a year or two later there followed Messina, in 
Sicily, and Les Aygalades, near Marseilles. In 1241 Sir 
Richard Grey and Sir John Vescy, returning from the 
Holy Land in the suite of Richard of Cornwall, brought 


1 The original Rule is reprinted in Textes (p. 85 seqq.) together with the 
changes made by the Dominican revisers in 1247. 
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with them some Englishmen whom they had found 


among the Carmelites there. 

The patriarch, Albert, had been assassinated on_ his 
way to the Council of the Lateran (1215), and as a con- 
sequence there was no one present there to speak on 
the Carmelites’ behalf. Moreover, the Council forbade 
the foundation of new orders, and in future years this 
became one of the greatest difficulties that the Carmelites 
had to meet. It is true that Honorius confirmed the rule 
in 1226, but the rule says nothing of the government 
of an Order; it speaks only of a local group of hermits 


on Mount Carmel. Honorius’s approbation, too, is very 


guarded: ‘We enjoin on you and your successors, for 
the remission of your sins, to keep as far as you can, 


_ with the help of God, the Rule that was given you by 
the patriarch of Jerusalem of happy memory and which, 


you humbly assert, was received before the General 
Council’.! 

That was still the legal position when the English 
Carmelites arrived in this country at Christmas 1241. 
By May of the following year they had set about building 
their two first houses—Hulne in Northumberland and 
Aylesford in Kent. At Aylesford may still be seen, 
adjacent to the later fourteenth century priory, the 
cottage-like cells that the early Carmelite rule required. 
Here it was that the first European general chapter was 
held, probably in 1247 but certainly after 1245, the 
date of the first council of Lyons, at which the Carmelites 
would not have failed to seek approbation in view of 
the difficulties they were encountering at the hands of 
the bishops and secular clergy. In the circumstances all 
the chapter could do was to send two of their number 
to Lyons where the papal court then was to ask for 
modifications in the rule in order that it might be adapted 
to European conditions. The two papal commissioners 
—they were those named by Stephen de Salagnac above 


i Textes, p. 79- 
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—made certain changes: meals were to be taken in 
common henceforward, the rule of silence was mitigated 
and brought into line with the usual monastic custom 
(from Compline until after Prime) and a certain relaxation 
was made in the rule of perpetual abstinence allowing 
meat on sea voyages and vegetables that had been cooked 
with meat when the brethren ate outside their monastery. 
The greatest modification was contained in the permission 
to have houses on the outskirts of towns as well as in 
solitary places; it was this that enabled the Carmelites 
to go to the universities and eventually changed the 
character of the Order, so that the rest of its history 
can be seen as a continual tension between the two 
elements of their life, with the contemplative and 
eremitical element gradually losing ground to the active. 
Every reform of the Order in later years was an endeavour 
to return in some measure to the primitive conception ; 
it was the attempt to solve this difficulty that split the 
Order into two autonomous’ branches—Calced and 
Discalced—in the sixteenth century. 

The Carmelites in their first years in England, and 
indeed everywhere in Europe, met with considerable 
opposition. Development between their first coming 
to Europe and c, 1256 was rapid enough—though they 
cannot compare in this with the Dominicans and 
Franciscans—but from 1256 for some years progress 
was slow. (It may be noticed that these dates coincide 
with those of the anti-mendicant movement of William 
of St Amour.) The Carmelites had to meet the refusal 
of bishops and parish priests to recognize their status, 
and the decree of the Council of the Lateran was 
continually quoted against them. They were approved 
finally at the second Council of Lyons in 1274, where they 
fared better than other small groups, for some were 
suppressed outright and others were made to join the 
Augustinians, ! 


1It was a modified approval; they were to continue in their present state 
until the Pope decided their fate. Many prelates of the Holy Land interceded 
for them and Edward I of England wrote to the Holy See. Speculum Carmelitanum 
DL nrerE 1680) pp. 115-63; Bullarium Carmelitanum I (Rome, 1715), pp. 
06-7. 
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We have now to account for the tradition so hotly 
contested in the seventeenth century, and the preceding 
account of early Carmelite history may be found to 

rovide a clue. We have seen that the Carmelites were 
obliged continually to meet objections about their 
origins and the fact of their approval. Even after the 
Council of Lyons they were in difficulties. Stephen de 
Salagnac’s account has already been mentioned, and a 
hundred years after the decree of approbation there was 
a dispute at Cambridge between the Dominican John 
Stokes and a Carmelite John Horneby about the origin 
of the Carmelites. Horneby won the day; but the fact 
of the dispute is significant. Such disputes and objections 
may account for the prologue to the Constitutions of 
1324 in which the first point reads: ‘What answer is 
to be given to those who ask how our order began and 
why we are called brethren of the Order of the blessed 
Virgin Mary of Mount Carmel . . .’! It speaks of those 
recently received into the Order who cannot answer 
this question, and goes on to assert the succession from 
Elias and Eliseus. These are the first constitutions 
(distinct from the Rule) known at the present time, 
but it is very possible that there was an earlier recension 
at the end of the thirteenth century. But we can, it 
seems, narrow down still further the beginning of this 
Elianic tradition. 

It is to be found in a book that was very popular among 
the Carmelites in the Middle Ages: De institutione primorum 
monachorum.2 At one time: the Carmelites attributed it 
to John of Jerusalem (c. 412) and asserted that it was 
translated from the Greek by Aymeric of Antioch.’ 
This opinion has been abandoned. The fact that the 
book does not speak of apostolic work would seem to 
indicate that it was written before the rise of the mendicant 

1 Monumenta, p. 20. 

2 French translation in Textes, p. 111. 


3 At one time the Carmelites wished to introduce a feast of St John of 
Jerusalem, but the Congregation of Rites forbade it in 1639. 
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orders, somewhere about 1150, but in reality we must 
date it at least one hundred and thirty years later or 
even at the beginning of the fourteenth century. We 
are enabled to do this by means of another document 
the date of which, within very narrow limits, is certain. 

This is the letter written by Nicholas the Frenchman 
at the time of his resignation from the office of Prior 
General in 1271 (he had been elected at the chapter 
held in Bordeaux in 1265). In this letter (known as 
Ignea sagitta) he is not sparing in his reproaches and 
mourns the loss of the solitary life among the Carmelites. 
The whole document is full of quotations from the 
Old Testament, chiefly the prophets, showing what 
they fought against, their exhortations and the standard 
of life they expected. Yet in the whole long letter there 
is not one word about Elias and Eliseus, nor the sons of 
the prophets, nor about any possible connexion between 
the Carmelites and these characters of the Old Testament, 
though every page seems to clamour for such a mention. 
The only explanation seems to be that Nicholas knew 
nothing of the tradition, that, in fact, it was not then 
in existence and that he had never heard of the book 
of the Institutions which, in consequence, must have 
been written after Ignea sagitta.! 

After so much conjecture it may perhaps be useful 
to summarize what is fairly certain. The first Carmelites 
were a group of Latin hermits living on Mount Carmel 
—one of the many lay groups that arose in eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. When they were obliged to leave 
Mount Carmel they came to Europe and split up according 


1 See Textes, p. 165 seq. ‘Ce sont de larges extraits de cette oeuvre, difficile- 
ment publiable en son ensemble, que nous offrons au lecteur.’ (Ibid., p- 153-) 
The only known copy of the Latin original is in the Calced Carmelite archives 
in Rome; until recently they would not allow it to be published, and in view 
of Pére Francois’s remark quoted above it appears that they have not authorized 
complete publication even now. Without a reliable text of the original it is 


impossible to check the one or two translations of extracts that have been 
allowed to appear. 
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to the country of their origin: thus the Sicilians went 
to Messina, those from Provence to Marseilles, the 
English to Aylesford and Hulne. The transformation of 
this lay group into a clerical Order, as with many another 
similar group in the Middle Ages, was the cause not only 
of a changed conception of Carmelite life, but of 
many difficulties due to an equivocal canonical position. 
The tradition that Elias was the founder of the Order 
seems to be the Carmelite answer to their adversaries, 
who were not all silenced by the decree of approbation 
of the second Council of Lyons. That in later years 
they should have claimed an unbroken succession from 
Elias and added to their calendar as Carmelite saints 
many of the legendary characters of the Thebaid is 
perhaps not surprising ; Spiridion, Serapion, Hilarion 
still figure in the Carmelite calendar as ordinis nostri, 
together with St Cyril of Alexandria and such remarkable 
figures as Euphrasia and Euphrosyna. 

Early Carmelite history in England from 1242 until 
c. 1300 is equally obscure. Save for one or two facts— 
the chapter in 1247, the change of mantle,!a few dates of 
foundation—there is little or no evidence to help us. 
Particularly is this true about the vague figure who has 
come to be known as St Simon Stock. His legend is a 
mass of contradictions and there seems hardly any 
contemporary evidence that will allow us to bestow the 


1 The Carmelites came to Europe wearing a mantle with black and white 
vertical stripes. The General Chapter held in London in 1281 decreed that 
for the sake of uniformity the mantle should consist of three white and four 
black stripes. The chapter held at Montpellier in 1287 promulgated the change 
to the white mantle, and the decree was published at the English provincial 
chapter in September of the same year. The Osney Chronicler (Annales Monastici, 
Rolls Series, IV, 312) remarks that the Carmelites had adopted a white mantle 
‘no one knows by whose authority or for what reason, except perhaps impelled 
by their own vanity’. Before the change the Carmelites were known as the 
Pied friars, Fratres de Pica: 

De Carmelo veniunt fratres virgulati, 
Hi ut vulgo dicitur fratres sunt beati. 
(Pertz, Monumenta Germaniae Scriptores, XXV, p- 358.) 
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name Simon upon him.! In this connexion it would be 
interesting to know on what grounds it is proposed to 
celebrate in 1951 the seventh centenary of the Scapular 
vision—that other thorny question in Carmelite history. 


CORRECTION 


On p. 385 of the autumn number of THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW 
it is stated that the anti-transformists seemed strong enough to 
prevent the publication of the second volume of Canon de Dorlodot’s 
book Le Darwinisme au point de vue de 1’Orthodoxie Catholique. This 
second volume was in fact never written. The Canon had, however, 
set to work on it, and such of his material as could be used was, 
after his death, given by his family to Dr E. C. Messenger, who | 
incorporated it in his ‘Evolution and Theology’. 


1 Fr Zimmerman has collected all the documentary evidence about him in 
Monumenta, pp. 320 seq. A critical examination of this evidence shows how 
very scanty it is. 
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La sainte Trinité et les Sacrements by Taymans d’Eypernon, s.J. 
Pp. 163 (L’Edition Universelle, Brussels) n.p. 


N Le Mystére Primordial Father d’Eypernon expressed a desire 
[© publish a series of studies upon the relation of the dogma 

of the Trinity to other treatises in theology. This is the first 
study in what promises to be a Trinitarian synthesis. The Holy 
Trinity, the ‘substantia Novae Legis’, as Tertullian said, is the 
luminous centre of Christian doctrine. By revealing this greatest 
of Mysteries, God wills not to humble his friends, but to enable 
them to penetrate, as far as may be, into the intimate life of the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit which they are given to share. 
‘Neque enim vellet dicere, quod nollet intelligi; quia dicere 
dignatus est, sine dubio excitavit audientiam; numquid quem 
excitavit ut audiret, excitatum deserit?’ (St Augustine, Tract 
erin Jn n. §-) 

The structure of the Creeds and the teaching of Scripture and 
the Fathers are rootedly Trinitarian, even over such matters as 
our daily needs and the motives for chastity: ‘Your Father knoweth 
that you have need of all these things’; ‘your members are the 
temple of the Holy Ghost’ ; ‘God hath sent the Spirit of his Son 
into your hearts, crying, Abba, Father. Therefore thou art no 
longer a servant but a son’. Thus it is un-Christian if preachers 
and teachers say nothing more about the Holy Trinity than that 
it is a great Mystery. Our need for more Trinitarian teaching is 
the reason for welcoming this study. 

It is Catholic faith that while the Son alone is hypostasis to a 
human nature, all works of the Trinity ‘ad extra’ are common 
to the Three Divine Persons. But this should not lead us to forget 
as it too often seems to do—that in these works each Divine 
Person is present with his own personal relationship, as this Person. 
Thus by the grace brought us in the sacraments we share a divine 
life which is wholly personal and social—‘nothing if not Trinitarian’. 
All, indeed, is centred on Christ: it is from his redemptive work 
that the sacraments flow and it is he who acts through the sacra- 
mental sign. But that means that they are the actions of the 
Person of the Son, who is sent by the Father and together with 
him sends the Holy Spirit to consummate all in holiness and love. 
Thus by the sacraments the Word who is the Life of men reaches 
through all space and time to all generations of men, and matter, 
humblest part of creation, shares this gracious, Trinitarian action. 
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When this doctrine is applied to each of the sacraments in 
turn, a number of points of sacramentarian theology are clarified 
and a valuable synthesis provided. Baptism assimilates the adopted 
son to the eternal Son who died and rose again. He is ever Son in 
identity of nature, for the whole divinity is Son in the Son as it is 
Father in him who begets. Thus the Infinite is ever new as ever 
old, a pure communication of life in perpetual renovation, ‘in 
novitate vitae’, and the new-born Christian shares this divine life 
in a completely personal way ‘according to the measure of the 
giving of Christ’. From this heavenly birth arises faith, a new 
manner of seeing all things divinely, and charity, a new, divine 
way of loving, a projection of that eternal love of the Father for 
the Son and of the Son for the Father from which proceeds 
the Holy Spirit. That is why we must be born of the Spirit, for 
there is no knowledge of saving truth except in the Spirit of Truth, 
nor holiness except in the Spirit of Love, who pours into our 
hearts that divine charity which returns to its eternal source. 
This explains too the ‘character’ given in baptism, which not 
only fits the child of God to receive other sacraments, but conforms 
him to the Son, making him a witness whose function is to manifest 
the Father. 

Confirmation, the sacrament of perfect age, of maturity, with 
its gift of fortitude, is not given just to help us to fight God’s 
enemies. Its primary effect is to enable us to take our part as adult 
workers in the immense collective task of the Body of Christ 
by building up a new world in the Spirit. The gifts of the Holy 
Spirit assimilate us to the creative universalism and adaptibility 
of the divine Worker through whom all things were made. And 
in his work of reconstruction, the Christian radiates the power 
which comes from the Father according to the perfection of the 
Son and in the fullness of the Spirit. 

Perhaps the best chapters in this book are those on Marriage — 
and Extreme Unction. In marriage the two partners, giving them- 
selves to each other in Christ, become the ministers of the sacrament 
to each other. Husband and wife, two in one flesh, form one 
principle of life from which comes another person, a son, and 
from parents and son proceeds that spirit of the family which 
unites them all. All this is raised by the sacramental, efficacious 
sign to be an image and participation in the Divine Society, to 
express and share after a manner in the living union of the Persons 
in God. We are always trying to find analogies to express the 
Holy Trinity as best we may. We have not been bold enough, or 
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not known our theology well enough to ensure that we are under- 
stood. ‘What more perfect expression of the Mystery could a 
father or mother of a family find than in their family life’? The 
family’s unity is of course far below the divine unity in one Nature. 
But it is real, and all the members of the family are conscious of 
it. From their unity in life, based on generation, there arises from 
parents and children a spirit of mutual comprehension and love. 
This linking of the Christian home and the greatest Christian 
mystery is perhaps the most important thing which Father 
_d’Eypernon has to teach. 
Extreme Unction, as the Council of Trent says, is the sacrament 
which consummates Christian life. Christ offered himself to the 
Father in the supreme sacrifice of death: ‘It is consummated. . . 
Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit’. In his human nature, 
in the weakness of the flesh, he realized that total gift of self to 
another which is the relationship of the Divine Persons. Man 
cannot give more than himself, nor give himself more utterly 
_ than by dying. In the weakness of some grave malady, the Sacrament 
_of the death of Christ gives him strength to conform himself to that 
death and share in the divine, total giving. 
_ These reflexions, drawn from this book, may serve to show 
the need constantly to refresh our theology at its ever fruitful 
source, the life of the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit in the 
unity of the one Godhead. DOM RALPH RUSSELL. 


Magd des Herrn by Adrienne von Speyr. Pp. 206 (Johannes-Verlag 
Einsiedeln) 12.50 frs. 


that the tractatus de Mariologia is generally a rather sorry 

business. It comes at the end of de Verbo Incarnato, when 
everybody is tired and feels that real theological effort is past. 
One may relax now into a devotional frame of mind, and watch 
while the picture of Mary is built up. One by one her privileges 
are deduced from the preceding tract, with a facility that is at once 
purely rational and sentimental. Yet the theology of Mary offers 
the possibility of a direct intuition of the Christian mystery in a 
way that no other tract does. It requires, for that very reason, 
a greater delicacy of treatment than any other part of theology. 
It requires, above all, that simple objectivity that can only come 
from a very mature Christian sense. Such a quality is achieved by 
Adrienne von Speyr, and sustained with hardly a break throughout 
the 200 pages of an altogether amazing book. 


| Mies is a difficult subject; and it must be confessed 
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It is impossible to class the book either as piety or as scientific 
theology: an impossibility which in some books might indicate 
weakness. Here it is a sign of strength, the strength of an achieved 
objectivity. The author is able to contemplate in Mary the whole 
Christian reality, and she expresses this vision with a sureness of 
touch that never falters. The book has no references; it simply 
proceeds holding the single object constantly in view. And for 
this reason one feels especially the embarrassment of having to 
give an ‘account’ that does anything like justice. 

It is in Mary that the Christian fact takes place, and so it is in 
her that it must be understood. ‘In her’ says a good deal: it refers 
to her office, her function in the divine scheme, and this might 
be called the objective side: it refers also to her personal reaction 
to this office, the development in her consciousness which it 
causes, and this might be called the subjective side. It is the extra- 
ordinary strength of the book that it presents the two aspects in 
their fundamental unity, the unity they have in Mary. Her assent 
was an assent to Catholicity; it was therefore a Catholic assent. 
The Child that she receives through her original ‘yes’ to the angel 
is God made Man, so that her acceptance is the acceptance by the 
whole of humanity of a new destiny and a new birth. Her ‘yes’ opens 
out onto infinity, an infinity yet dark to her though accepted in 
faith. The whole of her life is the unfolding in her of this original 
‘yes’, because this ‘yes’ is the secret of her whole being and con- 
stitutes its essential simplicity. As it grows in her, her consciousness 
of herself widens and becomes perfectly objective. She comes to 
know that everything that is given to her is given to the whole 
world, is weltergeschenkt. ‘If Mary serves, she serves the whole 
world.’ Her progressive entering into this widening vision is the 
chef d’oeuvre of grace, and it is the whole doctrine of grace seen 
concretely. It constitutes her continuous suffering and joy. The 
intimate family life which she enjoys at Nazareth opens painfully 
and continually onto the wider family which the Son has constantly 
in view, the Church of the redeemed. The gospels show us clearly 
how uncompromisingly he kept this vision before her in certain 
scenes which have a most distinctive character and a repetitiveness ° 
that seems to have a catechetical purpose. The author treats of 
these incidents in a chapter called Die Zuriickweisungen, which is, 
I think, the most important in the book and demands rather fuller” 
treatment. Zuriickweisungen is untranslatable. ‘Rebuke’ is an 
approximation, but is too harsh and lacks the requisite subtlety. 
The principal incident is that of Matt. xm, 46 Mark iv, 31 and 
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Luke vu, 20. I must quote in full here the treatment of this 
incident: 

“Anxiety stirs within her. Something must have happened to 
hinder his mission, to embarrass and obscure it. She cannot under- 
stand it all. Anyhow, she must speak with him, to get light in her 
soul again. So she sets off to join him, seeks to meet him. But 
she finds the way to him blocked by others—by a crowd which 
surrounds him and which now has a greater right to him than 
she has. Indeed her access to him is blocked not only by the crowd, 
but still more by her son himself: on hearing that she has come 
to see him with his relatives, he stretches out his hand over his 
disciples and says publicly: ‘“‘Lo, my mother and my brethren. 
Whosoever does the will of my heavenly Father, he is my brother, 
my sister and my mother.’’ He no longer recognizes her as his 
own mother. She has to give up her maternal privilege to a collection 
of people. The believers are now his mother. He is no longer the 
son of a single human being (Menschen), he is now the son of man 
(Menschensohn)’ (p. 128). 

The conclusion is sublime. Surely it lifts the veil and gives a 
glimpse of the whole mystery of the Incarnation. Mary must accept 
these words of Christ in which he acknowledges only a relationship 
to all believers, in apparent opposition to the unique relationship 
which he has to her. In the end this general relationship will be 
revealed to her as the deepest meaning of her personal relationship 
when, at Calvary, Christ will declare her perfected as ‘Mother 
of all the living’ in giving to her the whole human race in the 
person of St John. But she moves towards this end in darkness, 
a darkness which is an extension of the mystery of her pregnancy. 
The chapter under consideration pursues this theme. Christ 
announces the new birth, which is ‘not of blood, nor of the will 
of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God’. He is this new 
birth, and progressively reveals himself as such. This involves a 
progressive break, in himself, with world-life and world-birth 
(not of course in the ascetic sense). Yet he is born, really and 
fleshly, of Mary. Mary has to represent totally in herself the old 
birth which is to be refashioned in such a radical manner as to 
appear a destruction. She has to suffer this refashioning in herself, 
and this suffering, the constant and deep separation of which her life 
is made up, is her perfecting as type of the Church, ‘Mother of 
all the living’; is her perfecting, simply, as Mother of God, who 
received in her flesh him who is ‘born, not of the flesh’. 

And now we see the other side of the picture. Christ’s separation 
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of himself from her is the drawing of her into his destiny. In ignore 
the immediate privilege of her maternity, he is associating he 
with his fruitfulness whereby, at Calvary, he gives birth to thee 
new world. He departs from her into a mysterious darkness and: 
solitude, into which she cannot follow him because she too a * 
be in darkness, and the only darkness is one’s own darkness ; and 
their darkness becomes one darkness. This is the way of love, off 
the redemptive love of man, seen in its primary form as Mary) 
suffers the action of this love in the name of the humanity which: 
she represents. The maternity of Mary is primarily an image of! 
the fruitfulness of Christ on the Cross, and this profound unityy 
between Advent and Passiontide is another of Adrienne von Speyr’s: 
great themes. ‘The two mysteries, of Advent and the Cross, implyy 
each other. His mother anticipates in her Advent mystery thee 
spiritual birthpangs of her son and thus assumes her woman’s roles 
of co-redeemer’ (p. 83). 

This is the full picture of Mary. We are familiar with a distinctions 
between ‘psychological’ and ‘ontological’. It is perhaps necessary, 
but it can only be provisional, and in Mary it is completely dissolved. 
Her love of her son is opened out and becomes the eternal ontological 
reality of herself in the Church. The person and the office unite: 
in the simplicity of being. In her we see the elemental thing-likes 
quality that Marcel intuited when he noted: ‘I am sure of this: 
anyhow: of the hidden identity of the way which leads to holiness: 
and the road which leads the metaphysician to the affirmation of 
Being’. 

feu understood in this way has connexions with the Eucharist, 
for in the Eucharist too we see the Christian fact in its achieved, 
elemental, thing-like form. These connexions the author lightly, 
touches and, wisely, never develops. An instance of her treatment: 
is a sublime passage on the Resurrection. “All that at Christmas was 
earthly, fleshly reality, has today become spiritual reality and is, 
therefore unlimited, omnipresent—it is ‘“Eucharist’’’ (p. 153). 

Magd des Herrn shows us that what has appeared as a devotional 
side-line in theology is in fact metaphysical in the primary sense. 
Catholic Tradition has always been aware of this, for, without 
explaining itself, it has applied to Mary the great Sapiential texts: 
of the Bible. And, as our author remarks, ‘Mary and tradition will 
always stand and fall together’. DOM SEBASTIAN MOORE, 
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A Study of the ‘Summa Philosophiae’ of the Pseudo-Grosseteste by 
Charles King McKeon. Pp. xii + 226 (Columbia University Press ; 
London, Geoffrey Cumberlege) 18s. 


HE author of the Summa Philosophiae, originally ascribed to 
Robert Grosseteste, is unknown. The fact that only Oxford 
and Cambridge possess manuscripts of this work and the 
affinity between its doctrines and those of Grosseteste, Roger 
Bacon, and Kilwardby, suggest that its author was an Englishman. 
[ts content and the numerous references which it makes to moderni 
and famosissimi, mentioned by name, indicate that it was written 
between 1265 and1275. The author was certainly neither Grosseteste 
nor Bacon, but it may have been Kilwardby (on this point the 
evidence is inconclusive). The text, with introduction and index, 
was published by Ludwig Baur in the Beitrdge Series, Vol. IX, 1912. 
The original contains 284 chapters, with headings, and is divided 
into nineteen treatises, without headings. In Mr McKeon’s work 
the reader will find a full account of its teaching in regard to the 
theory of knowledge, metaphysics, cosmology and psychology, and 
a detailed discussion of the sources whence this teaching may have 
been derived, of its relation to the doctrines of Plato, Aristotle, 
Augustine, and the Arabians, and of its bearing on the doctrines 
current in the author’s own time. The order followed is the same 
as that of the original, and the work comprises six chapters, four 
appendices, a short bibliography, and a good index. 

After a brief account of the way in which wisdom has made 
itself progressively more and more manifest through the thinking 
of philosophers the author of the Summa proceeds to distinguish 
philosophy from (1) theosophy and (2) theology. Theosophy is 
concerned with inspired writings, and primarily with those con- 
tained in the Scriptures: it is free from all error, but requires 
interpretation. To interpret it is the function of theology, which 
is authoritative in the case of the fathers, but less so in the case of 
those who have written summae theologicae, since their interpretations 
mvolve the use of reason and so are not infallible. Philosophy 
is concerned with causes and essences and takes cognizance of a 
realm which is not concerned with salvation and so does not fall 
within the scope either of theosophy or of theology. Since, however, 
there is no limit to the causes and essences into which the philosopher 
may enquire, it lies within the competence of philosophy to pass 
onward to their archetypes and to the eternal and necessary relations 
which hold between them, and so to that cause of causes and 
essence of essences, the supreme wisdom or truth in which all 
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are embraced. It is, therefore, in its standpoint and method of! 
approach rather than in its scope that philosophy differs from: 
theology, for the theologian starts with inspired knowledge and! 
proceeds to apply and interpret it, whereas in the knowledge of! 
what is primary philosophy culminates and in traversing this route: 
the philosopher is ever liable to err. 

The text of the Summa is neither easy to translate nor yet easy} 
to understand. For instance, what Mr McKeon describes as ‘thee 
author’s most direct reply’ to the arguments used by Aristotle: 
against Plato’s theory of ideas runs as follows: Notissimum tamenr 
fuit ei, quod notum est partim, vel ideam vel speciem non esse in aliqua: 
specie, nec sicut individuum speciei unum numero esse, sed tamen esse et 
plura numero non esse, at vero unum esse, et ideo juxta qualitatem rei’ 
nominatae unum vero numero ideam etiam, licet non omnino proprie, ; 
dici posse’ (pp. 70-1, note 67). It is scarce surprising, therefore, , 
that Mr McKeon should have preferred to paraphrase rather than: 
to translate, and that, in spite of his attempt to elucidate matters: 
by citing similar doctrines from better known writers, the author’ss 
own doctrine and Mr McKeon’s interpretation of it should often: 
remain obscure. 

On the other hand, of its general upshot there can be no doubtt 
whatsoever. The author of the Summa Philosophiae mistrusts the: 
Aristotelian interpretation of the universe, advocated by hiss 
contemporary, St Thomas Aquinas, and prefers the older inter-- 
pretation which had come down to him from Plato through the: 
Augustinian school. The central feature of this theory is a realm) 
of eternal ideas of which man has cognizance. Cognizance of these: 
ideas is not derived from perceptual experience. Hence they should! 
not be called ‘abstract’, though Mr McKeon often uses this term in} 
order to distinguish them from their concrete exemplifications in) 
the created world. Nor yet are they merely ‘exemplars’ copied by; 
the creator of the world. They not only have existence in the order: 
of spiritual being, but also they are active and have function in the: 
formation of the created world. To understand their nature and! 
inter-relations and to enquire into their functions is at once the: 
main purpose of philosophy and the main purpose for which the: 
Summa Philosophiae was written. 

The existence of eternal truth is proved by an analytical | 
proposition; for either eternal truth exists or not, and, if not,. 
then there is at least one eternal truth. The realm of ideas is identical 
with the realm of eternal truths which together form an eternal, 
immutable and necessary whole or system, and so imply a unity; 
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which is eternal truth itself, simple and self-subsistent. We call 
this eternal truth God, but in creating God acts in and through 
the realm of eternal ideas. In the created world these ideas are 
exemplified in numerous instances, but throughout this world 
there are three ideas which are of basic importance and _ find 
expression in all things: matter, form, and power (virtus). In its 
own order each is one, yet permeates the whole of creation, for 
all created things are compounded of matter and form and also 
have activity. The distinction which St Thomas makes between 
corporeal being, which is composed of matter and form, and 
spiritual being which is compounded only of essence and existence, 
is expressly repudiated by the author of the Summa not merely 
as erroneous but even as heretical, for the existence by which 
things are, their id quo est, is God’s existence, and this is not 
compounded with anything else. Nor is matter pure potentiality : 
it is inclined to form and is capable of existing under any form. 
The difference between corporeal and spiritual being lies in the 
fact that in the one case no form permanently satisfies the exigence 
of matter, whereas in the other its exigence is satisfied once and 
for all by union with a higher form. 

To the relation between the philosophy of the Summa and that 
of Professor Whitehead Mr McKeon devotes one of his four 
appendices. But there is another characteristic of modern thought 
which is also anticipated by the author of the Summa, namely the 
distinction which is now drawn between Projective and Metric 
Geometry. Body, the author claims, does not entail dimensionality. 
It suffices that, like a point, it has position and can be multiplied 
indefinitely, each point being the focus of a set of lines, and each 
line being composed of points which, in turn, are the foci of 
converging lines. This holds good not only in the mathematical 
order, but also in the natural order. Hence there are punctual 
bodies, without dimensions, and the dimensions which we observe 
and ascribe to body are accidental. 

The interpretation which Mr McKeon puts upon this theory 
on p. 111 is, I think, correct, but there is one feature in it that 
requires further clarification. A natural point, which is the relational 
centre of the lines of which it is the focus, is similar to a point 
of light from which emerge rays of light, and is also similar to 
the nature of ‘substantial form’ or any other essence which is ‘a 
monadic centre of being determinately related to other essences 
through real relations of participation’. But, though similar, the 
relation of a universal archetype which reproduces itself throughout 
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the whole realm of created being must not be confused with 
‘natural points’, for these, though related to all other points, 
pertain to the realm of created being. Mr McKeon recognizes the 
distinction between ‘the productive archetype’, which is universal 
substance, and ‘the particular and concrete substances’ which it 
produces (see p. 171 sq.), yet at times seems to me to have over- 
looked this distinction. He rightly contrasts Plato’s conception 
of matter as a universal ‘this’ which is receptive of form with 
Aristotle’s conception of it as a multitude of ‘thises’ which are 
each receptive of form (pp. 51-2); but is wrong, I submit, in 
stating that ‘the Summa is clearly on the side of Plato and Avicebron’ 
as opposed to that of Aristotle and St Thomas (p. 65). When the 
Summa speaks of matter as ‘in itself a unitary, indeterminate thing 
underlying all created being’ and ‘universally in potency to form’ 
(ibid.), its author is thinking not of matter in the concrete but of 
the archetype ‘matter’, which exists in the realm of ideas. In the 
concrete this idea of matter, like all other archetypes, reproduces 
itself in a multitude of instances. Hence in the concrete there is 
no one thing which is receptive of form, as there is in the theory 
of Plato, but a multitude of punctual entities each of which is 
receptive of form, either individually in the case of spiritual beings 
or collectively in the case of corporeal beings which are ultimately 
to become perceptible. LESLIE J. WALKER, S.J. 


Musse und Kult and Was Heisst Philosophieren ? by Josef Pieper. Pp. 
99 and 120 (Verlag, Josef Kosel, Munich) p.m.4. 


ROFESSOR JOSEF PIEPER is well known to Catholics in German 
P: one of the leading popularizers and interpreters of the 
thought of St Thomas. But he is by no means merely a text- 
book Thomist, content to reproduce the thought of the master 
with the comments of the schools (such a text-book Thomist 
would, incidentally, get very little favourable attention from™ 
educated Catholics in Germany today). Professor Pieper’s mind is 
open to the great European philosophical tradition as a whole, as 
his frequent and appreciative references to Plato show, and he is 
capable of fresh and vigorous thought on his own account: nor 
does the quality of his thinking suffer from his preference for 
expressing himself in short, well written books easy of comprehension 
for non-specialists. 
The two of these here under review have closely connected 
themes. They are both concerned with the importance for man of 
‘useless’ activity, activity which is not directed to any ‘practical’ 
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end—in other words, of contemplation. The first sets out to 
establish the true traditional meaning of ‘leisure’ (Musse, oxoAn) 
as free contemplative activity not bound to the ‘work-process’, 
to show how necessary it is to man that he should transcend himself 
in this leisured contemplation, and how it is inseparably bound 
up with the worship of God, which is in fact its highest form. 
The second book deals with philosophy from the same point of 
view, as free, leisured, ‘useless’ contemplation, serving no end 
beyond itself, in which man transcends the environment of the 
“work-world’, in which everything has to serve a practical, material 
purpose, and attains the world of real being (naturally Pieper does 
not separate the two worlds; we find the world of real being in 
our environment) : the distinction between Umwelt, environment, 
and Welt, inspired by Uexkiill’s studies of animal environment, is 
interesting and valuable. The book proceeds to some admirable 
reflexions on the nature of philosophy in itself and its distinction 
from the special sciences and, finally, on Christian philosophy 
and its relationship to theology. 

This restatement of the traditional doctrine of contemplation 
is a contribution to Catholic social doctrine of great immediate 
value. Pieper makes its contemporary relevance very clear in his 
insistence on the imminent threat of the absorption of the whole 
of human life by the totalitarian work-world with its false 
identification of ‘practical usefulness to the community’ with 
‘the common good’ (to which latter the contemplative contributes 
in no small measure), in his spirited attack on the term ‘intellectual 
worker’ and all that it implies, and his excursus (in Musse und 
Kult) on the proletariat, defined as those who are bound to the 
work-process, and the means of delivering them from proletarianism. 
It will become clear to readers of these books that Pieper is offering 
something deeper and more acceptable than the Greek philosophers’ 
contempt for ‘banausic’ occupations (with which he deals in 
Musse und Kult) or its derivatives, down to the ideal of the ‘Leisure 
State’. A good deal of thinking along similar or related lines is 

oing on among Catholics, and it may be hoped that the result 
will be a full re-thinking and re-presentation of the traditional 
Catholic doctrine about man, work and society which will be of 
more value to ourselves and our neighbours and more interesting 
and impressive to thoughtful non-Catholics than the rather 
latitudinous and superficial set of reflexions on economic morality 
and industrial welfare which are too often all that is offered under 
the name of Catholic social doctrine, and which naturally do little 
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good and arouse little interest. The social Encyclicals of the Popes 
can only be understood in their full depth of meaning and implication 
against the background of a full traditional anthropology, in which 
the doctrine of contemplation must play an important part. 

A. H. ARMSTRONG. 


Wahrheit der Dinge—Eine Untersuchung zur Anthropologie des 
Hochmittelalters by Josef Pieper. Pp. 143 (Verlag Josef Kosel, 
Munich) p.M. 4.80. 


Wahrheit der Dinge is not only a brilliant and important book, 
and the sketch of an even more important one; it is also a sign 
that the question of the nature of truth is now being confronted 
in a fresh light, albeit the light of tradition. The critical approach — 
which asks: ‘How can we reach the truth?’ is being replaced by 
the ontological approach which seeks to know the nature of truth, 
asking instead: ‘What is truth? What is its nature?’ Pieper’s small 
work is but one of several which have appeared recently wherein 
the ontological is given precedence over the critical, and it seems 
likely that he owes some of his inspiration to these others. One 
may mention, for instance Urs von Balthasar’s Wahrheit, and two 
books by Heidegger, Vom Wesen der Wahrheit and Platon’s Lehre der 
Wahrheit, all three of which have much in common with Pieper’s 
volume. 

What distinguishes him from the others, however, apart from 
his untypically German clarity, is that he is mainly content to act 
as an interpreter for the central tradition of Western philosophy, 
and, in particular, for St Thomas. The following brief summary 
of the chapters may give some idea of the compass of a book which 
is calculated to set the reader off writing his own footnotes to 
each paragraph. Chap. 1 outlines the history of the sentence: ‘Omne 
ens est verum’ without attempting for the moment to enter into 
its implications; this self-imposed limitation, a token of the 
chastity which Pieper’s thought always displays, makes it much 
easier to see what was at stake when post-Medieval thinkers, 
especially Wolff and Baumgarten, emptied the dictum of all content. 
Kant said that it was tautological ; and so it is—if it is taken to mean 
what Wolff and Baumgarten told him it meant. Chap. u, after a 
preliminary discussion of the transcendentals, goes on to dig out 
the treasures of St Thomas’s de Veritate; one can almost hear the 
author’s shouts of joy as he brings forth each of them: Sicut scientia 
in nobis est sigillatio rerum in animabus nostris, ita e converso formae non 
sunt nisi quaedam sigillatio divinae scientiae in rebus; that is the vein 
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which Pieper exploits most thoroughly. In Chap. m1 human knowledge 
is shown to be ‘the fruit of Truth’, an exposition resting upon 
what has already been said about God’s creative knowledge in the 
previous chapter. The final chapter pursues the same theme as 
Chap. 1, only at a deeper level; the author indicates very briefly 
the reasons why various thinkers have failed to see the truth with 
the clarity of St Thomas, pointing out that this failure is usually 
accompanied by an inadequate appreciation of another key- 
proposition: ‘anima est quodammodo omnia’. 

The notes on the text which are placed at the back of the book 
are almost as valuable as the text itself. Along with the generous 
bibliography they afford us directions for a more detailed study 
of the whole problem. 

Two questions which are prompted by Pieper’s thesis seem 
worth raising in the present context. Firstly, however grateful a 
Catholic must be for the skilful way in which Pieper brings out 
the ontological aspect of the problem of truth, his treatment 
does bring home to one the obstacles which have to be overcome 
whenever one is trying to make this traditional teaching intelligible 
to our pagan contemporaries. For although the distinction between 
the epistemological and the ontological aspects can be conveniently 
made once it is assumed that the traditional ontology is correct, 
the distinction is not so easily grasped without that assumption. 
Not unjustifiably, the pagan philosopher often feels that the Catholic 
keeps ontological cards up his sleeve in order to win epistemological 
tricks; furthermore, despite the Catholic’s continual insistence 
upon the formal distinction between philosophy and theology, the 
Catholic’s philosophy shows such undeniable theological markings 
(as in the de Veritate) that the pagan begins to wonder whether 
the ‘formal’ is not simply a subterfuge. To show him that it is no 
subterfuge the Catholic then proceeds to explain how the formal 
independence of philosophy is guaranteed by the analogy between 
the analogia entis and the analogia fidei. If there is any Catholic 
philosopher who has done this successfully and explained to an 
unbending modern what is meant by ‘analogy’, he would do well 
to write an account of how he did it, because there is no such 
account in print. In case this reflexion upon Pieper’s book should 
seem out of all proportion to the description we have given of the 
book itself, it may be excused on the ground that anyone studying 
Wahrheit der Dinge will find himself stopping for long periods to 
make similar reflexions. 

The second question is of a more practical order. Would it not 
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be an act of piety, as well as a great service to students of St Thomas, 
to produce a translation of the de Veritate, and not just a translation 
but also a commentary incorporating the wisdom of thinkers 
such as Pieper? It is only the hope of such a translation in the not 
too distant future which dissuades us from suggesting that this 
present little work should be translated. DONALD NICHOLL. 


Existence and Analogy by E. L. Mascall. Pp. xix + 188 (Longmans, 
Green and Co.) 12s. 6d. 


R MASCALL’S latest study in traditional theism is partly a 
M supplement to, and partly an independent survey of, the 

topics treated in his earlier volume, He Who Js. The chief 
deficiency of that work, as the author acknowledged, was the absence 
of any discussion of the doctrine of analogy. The present study 
originated in an attempt to remedy that deficiency, but as the 
task progressed it was found that the doctrine of ‘existence’ is of 
equal importance in the construction of a sound scheme of rational 
theology; hence the dual theme of Existence and Analogy. 

As the author’s ‘existential approach to theism’ will readily 
enlist contemporary sympathies, whereas the via analogica has 
not only proved a maze to many outside the schools but has recently 
been subjected to some pertinent criticism from within, it is this 
latter aspect of Mr Mascall’s central theme that may perhaps be 
most usefully reviewed here. 

To begin with, however, it will be worth while to consider 
his latest view of the intimately connected subject of the nature 
of theistic proof. In his earlier study, it will be recalled, Mr Mascall 
argued that syllogistic expressions of the ‘five ways’ do not reflect 
the concrete movement of thought intrinsic to the act in which 
God’s existence is apprehended. Syllogistic statement is primarily 
of the nature of a ‘device’, he maintained, for ‘persuading our 
minds to apprehend finite beings in their radical finitude and 
thus . . . to apprehend the existence of God who is their Creator’ 
(op. cit. p. 192). Unfortunately, in further developing this point 
about the purely secondary value of the syllogism he rendered 
his attitude fundamentally equivocal by advancing an explanation 
of its role which virtually implied that conception of its intrinsic 
probative force which he had initially repudiated. It is with interest, 
then, that one turns to his second thoughts on the subject in the 
hope of finding a clarification of the position. 

It seems as if Mr Mascall intends this time to put the matter 
beyond doubt with statements such as the following: ‘The whole 
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bearing of our discussion has been to assert that the existence of 
God is not inferred by a logical process but apprehended in a 
cognitive act’ (p. 80). “The Five Ways are not so much syllogistic 
proofs that finite being is of this type (i.e. such that its essence 
does not involve its existence) as discussions which may help us 
to apprehend that it is. Considered as proofs they may well 
appear circular. Anyone who cannot see that the essence of 
finite beings does not involve their existence is hardly likely to 
admit that they are contingent in the precise sense that the Third 
Way requires... . The existence of being in which essence and 
existence are really distinct does not logically imply the existence 
of a being in which essence and existence are really identical’ 
(p- 78). Mr Mascall then continues: ‘We can, of course, put the 
argument from finite to infinite in a syllogistic form, but when 
we do so we are not so much describing the process by which 
we have passed from the recognition of the finite to the affirmation 
of the infinite as convincing ourselves that the transition was not 
in fact unreasonable’ (ibid.). Alas! with that final clause we realize 
that Mr Mascall has not after all succeeded in dispelling the ambiguity 
that clouded his original position. For how can any reference to a 
rocedure declared incapable of effecting the transition in question 
rationally reassure us that our conviction of having accomplished 
it is not a delusion? Any appeal to confirmation in this context 
is quite out of the question. 

On turning to Mr Mascall’s treatment of the doctrine of analogy, 
those who have found it, as currently presented, abstract, artificial 
and portentous, will be heartened by his preliminary remark 
that ‘the function of the doctrine . . . is not to make it possible 
for us to talk about God in the future but to explain how it is that 
we have been able to talk about him all along’ (p. 94). ifthe 
doctrine of analogy’, as he later forthrightly declares, ‘can explain 
how this is possible so much the better; if it cannot, it is the doctrine 

_. that is discredited, not our knowledge of God’ (p. 124). 

The whole scheme of the analogies of attribution and of pro- 
portionality is lucidly expounded in these pages, special reference 
being made to the modern representative treatments of the subject 
by Garrigou-Lagrange and Penido. In a comparison of their differing 
ways of meeting the objection that in the theistic analogy of pro- 
portionality the right hand side of the ‘equation’ 


creature first cause 
its existence its existence 


contains two unknowns, Mr Mascall sides, significantly I think, 
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with Penido, who regards the third term (first cause) as given to 
us prior to the analogy, whereas for Garrigou-Lagrange it is given 
to us in and through the analogy. The significance lies in the 
fact that it implies the rejection of Garrigou-Lagrange’s view 
that knowledge of the existence of God is mediated by an 
analogical notion of cause, functioning as the middle term of a 
syllogism. 

In a subsequent chapter Mr Mascall returns to the problem of 
analogy with an illuminating discussion of what is by far the most 
important independent treatment of the problem in English, that 
of Dr Farrer in Finite and Infinite. Showing true insight into the 
nature of the problem, Mr Mascall shows that certain specious 
objections to Dr Farrer’s conception of analogy rest upon a complete 
misunderstanding of what he is really about. “These objections’, 
Mr Mascall writes, ‘would be plausible if the purpose of Dr Farrer’s 
dialectic was simply to talk about finite beings in a way which 
would also be talking about God. But this . . . is not the case. 
His purpose is to talk about finite beings in such a way as to help 
us to see them as themselves dependent on God. The function 
of the dialectic is to turn us from dialectic to reality. In the words 
of Dr Farrer... “‘it is not to distinguish the applicable aspect [of the 
analogues] from the inapplicable, but to distinguish the analogate from 
all analogues, however precise’’. Although the dialectic moves by 
analogical statements, the recognition of God is not given us in 
the analogical statements but in the act of apprehending finite 
being’ (p. 173; italics mine). 

There we have the crux of the matter. What it amounts to is 
this: that analogy is not a kind of metaphysical calculus capable of 
yielding genuine knowledge of God, but rather is it of the nature 
of a schema to which resort is had in an attempt to explicate the 
content of an apprehension which it is powerless to mediate and 
by which it is controlled throughout—an apprehension which, 
since its object is unique, can arise only in virtue of a relation of 
immediacy of the known to the knower, of the Creator to the 
creature. This is precisely what is obscured by the doctrine in 
its ‘received’ form. It is disconcerting, then, in the light of the 
quotations from Mr Mascall given above, which would seem to 
leave no doubt where his sympathies lie, to find him concluding: 
‘Dr Farrer’s discussion would be even more impressive than it 
is if he had given rather greater weight to the doctrine of analogy 
in its classical form’ (p. 174). Surely it is precisely by giving no 
more weight to the classical (or should it be currently orthodox?) 
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form than it can genuinely bear that Dr Farrer’s treatment is not 
only ‘impressive’ but a significant advance in the clarification of 
the vital logic of theistic thinking. 

In the end, then, we are left in doubt about what Mr Mascall’s 
position really is. He is excessively chary of directly expressing 
his own view; he comes nearest to it in a demure endorsement 
of Gilson: ‘It is, I suggest, in virtue of the inherently existential 
element in all our affirmations about God that the possibility of 
analogical knowledge of God and of analogical discourse about 
him can be maintained’ (p. 119). 

May we invite Mr Mascall to give us his own unambiguous word 
on a subject on which, as he told us on a previous occasion, he 
felt that Penido had not said the last? 


Morality and God by Edward Wales Hirst. Pp. 86 (Epworth 
Press) 6s. 


R uirst considers that traditional theories of morals do 
D not provide a satisfactory philosophical basis for the Christian 

ethic, and his readable little volume sets out to supply what 
he believes to be a more adequate foundation. Systems of philoso- 
phical ethics he finds defective in two chief respects : (a) they 
embody ‘unipersonal ’ ideas of goodness ; and (b) they regard 
human nature or a ‘superior part’ of it as constituting the autonomous 

ound of morality. 

A ‘unipersonal’ view of goodness assumes that the individual 
can by himself be really and fully moral, and traditional theories 
of the good life from Plato onwards, although many have recognized 
the largely social character of virtue, have one and all failed, in 
Dr Hirst’s opinion, to uphold a genuinely ‘interpersonal’ theory 
of moral goodness, which he describes as a ‘Community of Heart’. 
They have been ‘interpersonal’ only in ‘address’, so to speak, 
not in ‘content’. But ‘Goodness is interpersonal by its very nature ; 
its essence is love’ (p. 25). 

Any criticisms of Dr Hirst’s argument must, I think, be sub- 
ordinate to a recognition of the value of his insistence on the 
crucial ethical significance of the Christian belief that God is 
Love. Can it be said that in our reading of the general run of ethical 
treatises written by Christians we are aware of the determining 
influence exercised on the thought by the doctrine of the Father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man in the full Christian 
sense? And though the distinction between reason and revelation 
has to be recognized, a facile or merely mechanical application 
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of that principle can lead to a serious lack of realism in our ethical | 
thinking. As Christians it is the distinctively Christian moral ideal | 
that must be paramount with us. 

‘If the essence of Christianity is love’, Fr Vann remarks, ‘then | 
the essence of Christian action will have the quality of all action | 
of which love is the moving force.’ The incompatibility of certain | 
renowned and currently influential trends of thought with such . 
a spirit is clearly signalized in Dr Hirst’s pages. ‘The function of ' 
duty’, he writes, ‘is ancillary.’ It is subordinate to the fulfilment 
of a life of a loftier type. The Greeks were right in regarding moral 
action sub ratione boni. ‘Human nature is constituted for a positive 
and supremely good end, which we may describe as the adoration 
and reciprocation of Divine Love’ (p. 74). 

As regards criticisms, it must be said that Dr Hirst’s argument | 
in support of his contention that morality stands in need of a 
religious validation is rendered very unsatisfactory by a failure to 
distinguish between ‘power and authority’ in Butler’s sense, 
and by a complete neglect of the considerations that make for the 
conclusion that there are different senses or levels in or at which 
reason is and is not autonomous. However inadequate abstract 
rational principles may have proved as inspirations of the good 
life, that does not invalidate the right of reason to be considered 
capable of furnishing an autonomous rule or criterion of human 
action. Despite a formal disclaimer, there is a recurrent tendenc 
on Dr Hirst’s part to make the illicit transition from the fact that 
reason cannot ‘prove’ the full Christian ethic to the conclusion 
that it is incapable of establishing a genuine morality at all, as 
distinct from norms or rules of merely social utility necessary 
for any kind of communal life. But is it not just our recognition 
of the ability of human reason to furnish moral principles of objective 
and transcendental validity, while we are conscious of the fact 
that we do not necessarily realize or enact them, that constitutes i 
the nerve of the moral argument for theism by ‘suggesting’ that there 
exists a being in whom the distinction between concrete reality 
and abstract principle is transcended? On the ‘moral argument’, 
however, Dr Hirst is very disappointing. He says he agrees with 
Rashdall that belief in God ‘is the logical presupposition of an 
“objective” or ‘‘absolute’’ morality’, but he rejects the classical 
form of the argument on the twofold ground that to think of 
God as the upholder of the moral law involves a legalistic view of 
morality, and to conceive of the moral Ideal as existing eternally 
in the Divine Mind is to make morality something substantive and 
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independent of God—indeed it is really to be guilty of a piece of 
anthropomorphism of comparable crudity to that which Aristotle 
had in mind when he pointed out that the gods ‘cannot be supposed 
to form contracts or restore deposits’. As regards this comparison 
one can only say that it is so amazing as to silence comment. 

In conclusion, however, I would repeat that the book is of 
value in reminding the Christian moralist of the intrinsically 
theological character of the morality to which, as a Christian, 
he stands committed. PETER STUBBS. 


Christianity and the Modern World View by H. A. Hodges. Pp. 76. 
(S.C.M. Press) 2s. 6d. 


above all others: the tendency to identify the Christian 
cause with a way of thinking or a background of doctrine 


To task of the Christian apologist is fraught with one danger 


which in reality does not belong to it at all. Christianity thus 
becomes a stumbling-block, or worse still, simply meaningless, 
to many who do not share that particular way of thinking or back- 


ground of accretions. Few of us can claim to have escaped this 
temptation; it is so easy to take refuge behind the time-honoured 
formulae of a canonized scholasticism, when the crying need of 


the hour is for a radical restatement of the Christian message. 


Christianity becomes a sort of ‘archaism’ without relevance to 
the deepest pre-occupations of men and women engaged in the 
task of living here and now. Failure to ‘incarnate’ Christianity 
in whatever material lies to hand is at once the commonest and 


the most tragic failing of apologists. 


In these six essays, first printed in The Christian News-Letter, 
Professor Hodges makes a sustained attempt to express some of 
the key doctrines of Christianity in the context and language of 
what he calls ‘the modern world view’. It matters little how we 
characterize this; what is of supreme importance for the Christian 
is to realize that he is not called upon to preach and proselytize 
as from a superior height, but rather to enter into the predicaments 
amidst which his contemporaries are groping for real answers to 
real questions. The starting point for the Christian apologist, 
now perhaps more than ever, must be a humble heartsearching. 
‘Are we sure’, Professor Hodges asks, ‘that our failure to agree 
with our contemporaries is not sometimes due to a failure to 
understand them, and that there is not in us a blindness comparable 
with that which we are taught to discern in them? It is a thought 
which will not let itself be stifled.’ 
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It is in this self-questioning way that Professor Hodges proceeds 
to a statement of the Christian case, in outline. The fundamental 
opposition of outlooks, in his view, is between Christianity and 
scientific naturalism. The opposition, however, is not simply a 
matter of two rival doctrines confronting each other; it is reflected 
in the duality, even tension, existing in the work and thinkin 
of the Christian who does not attempt to escape it, either by letting 
his Christianity go (the error of the modernists) or by spiritually 
living in the set-up and atmosphere of an earlier age. This situation 
radically transforms the very starting-point of argument. The 
classical theistic arguments, Professor Hodges holds, ‘are logically © 
valid, granted the premises; and the premises constituted, through- 
out ancient and medieval times . . . the agreed presuppositions of 
natural science and metaphysics. They thus represented a successful 
attempt to do what the scientist still expects us to do, viz., to argue 
from his premises to our conclusion.’ But the conditions which 
once made this possible now no longer prevail. We cannot argue 
to Christianity ‘as an addition to, or embellishment of, or a con- 
clusion within’ the framework of scientific naturalism. ‘We have 
now to begin by putting in the foreground the inclusive character 
of Christianity as a world-framework, and the challenge which 
it implies to all other such frameworks.’ 

One can sympathize with this way of stating the problem. But 
one is tempted to ask, is this what is really wanted? Can we be 
said to have overcome the tension to which we are subject if we 
merely enthrone one or other of the rival and mutually exclusive 
frameworks? I think not. For granted that they are both based ona 
different set of presuppositions, or ‘basic acceptances’ as Professor 
Hodges calls them, which open up different ranges of experience 
and provide the principles for interpreting them, are we not rather 
required so to widen our acceptances as to render them mutually 
compatible, or even complementary in a more comprehensive 
framework? It would have been interesting to have some indication 
of the place which the acceptances of scientific humanism would 
assume in the context of the presuppositions of Christian theism; 
in the absence of this, one may possibly be unjust to Professor 
Hodges in urging that his view amounts to the very way out which 
he is so much at pains to avoid—namely the refusal to enter into 
the predicament from which it may be impossible to emerge 
unchanged. 

There are things in this book which Catholics may find unsatis- 
factory. In particular, the chapter on our knowledge of God will 
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not accommodate the traditional conviction of Christianity that 
the created world points beyond itself to its Creator and ruler. 
It may well be that the forms of argument in which this conviction 
has found classical expression need restatement. To say that ‘we 
cannot find in the physical world more of God than we already 
know from other sources’ is as unsatisfying to the believer to 
whom the heavens declare his glory as to the seeker to whom 
the other sources (Revelation, mystical experience, etc.) are not 
available. 

It would be ungracious to dwell on inadequacies and disagree- 
ments, or to let them obscure some of the profound and helpful 
discussions—for instance, that on the problem of evil. Whatever 
the disagreements, one is left with the overwhelming impression 
that it is the basic concern which makes this book an example 
to be followed. Doctrinal differences fade into the background 
when this labour of ‘incarnating Christianity’ (the phrase is the late 
Abbé Godin’s) is seen in its true perspective, which Professor 
Hodges states in a way which can hardly fail to move, or serve as 
a challenge to our humility: ‘We must ask these questions and subject 
every answer to careful examination, so that the merely conventional, 
or traditional or reassuring formulae may be detected and rejected, 
and the real issue be seen as it is. There is no way to the truth 
except through this purgation, and the purgation may take long. 
It may be the destiny of this generation of the Church to enter 
into a real dark night of the intellect and go through the experience 
of being forsaken by our false gods before we are shown the face 
‘of the true God. But the true God is Himself the darkness, and 
our ignorance, when we face it, is the beginning of knowledge.’ 

Who can say in what shape we are to emerge from this purgation? 
But we can at least recognize that to undergo it, no matter what 
the cost, is ultimately a demand of charity. R. I. MARKUS. 


Histoire de l’ Ordre de Saint Benoit. Vols Ill and IV, by Dom Philibert 
Schmitz. Pp. 295 and 320 (Les éditions de Maredsous, 1948) n.p. 


OM PHILIBERT SCHMITZ’s monumental work is already known 
D to our readers. The first two volumes of his history of the 

Benedictine Order appeared in 1942 and in all quarters 
received the praise they merited (v. THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW 1947, 
pp. 260-74; 1948, pp. 191-203). Circumstances due to the war 
deferred the publication of the two volumes under review, which, 
from one point of view, were more impatiently awaited than 
their predecessors. There has been no dearth of literature on what 
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Newman called the Benedictine centuries (albeit no exhaustive 
study existed comparable to Dom Philibert’s work), and in the 
past fifty years specialists in every branch of medieval history 
have thrown abundant light on monastic life in Europe during the 
period of its growth and prosperity. The same thing cannot be 
said of the period that followed. Once the apogée of medieval. 
monasticism had been reached—roughly, the first half of the 
twelfth century—the student was left high and dry, faced with 
papal legislation, works on one or another great movement of 
Reform and a bewildering variety of monographs from which to 
obtain his knowledge of the ensuing seven centuries. Now for the 
first time he has a guide, and a sure one, through this labyrinth 
of events and documents. 

Dom Philibert, it will be remembered, divided Benedictine: 
history into two parts, with the Concordat of Worms (1122) as3 
the dividing line. In his plan, each part was to have two volumes, , 
one giving the external history and the constitutional developmentt 
of the Black Monks, the other tracing their activity, economic, , 
intellectual, artistic and spiritual, and their influence on European 
civilization. In view of the abundance of the matter to be treated | 
and the developments involved, he has had to modify this arrange- - 
ment when dealing with the second period of his History, and devote : 
not two but four volumes to it ; two to the external and constitutional | 
history, viz. Vols III and IV here under review, and two to Bene-. 
dictine activity and influence (a further volume containing the: 
history of the Benedictine nuns—a long felt need—was promised | 
in the preface to Vol. I). 

The period comprised in Vol. III opens with three centuries: 
of decadence. The Golden Age of the monasteries was over. What 
had once been their strength, namely, their place of importance 
in the feudal system, now proved their weakness and prepared | 
their downfall. For downfall there was beyond doubt, and in a 
preliminary chapter Dom Philibert rightly pleads for fair-mindedness 
in judging it. You cannot blame a tree for falling, he says, if you 
systematically cut all its roots; and this is in fact what happened, 
as his diagnosis clearly shows. Widespread as the evils were, however, 
the resulting decadence was never universal. Thanks to the autonomy 
of the individual monasteries, the fire of fervour and a spontaneous 
return to the spirit of the Rule sprang up in many places. One 
Abbey, such as Afflighem with its priories, would enjoy a period 
of model observance during the general decadence of the fourteenth 
century; another, like Cava, would set its own house in order, 
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help others to do likewise and thus find itself the head of a Con- 
gregation. By the side of these there appeared, throughout the 
declining years of the parent stock, a surprising number of vigorous 
new shoots—Camaldoli, Vallumbrosa, Grandmont, Fontevrault 
and a score of others, including less known ventures such as the 
Congregation of Corpus Christi, founded at Gualdo (Umbria) 
in 1328, whose members devoted themselves to the adoration 
of the Blessed Sacrament. Head and shoulders above them all 
stands Citeaux, to which Dom Philibert does justice in a detailed 
and judicious account. 

One thing above all stands out clearly: no external power was 
able to revive the fervour of the monasteries or set on foot the 
movement of reform which was so badly needed. Neither the 
Lateran Council (1215), with its provisions for general chapters 
and regular visitations, nor the legislation of successive popes— 
Innocent III, Honorius III, Gregory IX and the austere Benedict 
XII, author of the famous Bull Summi Magistrimdid more than 
stem the tide and prepare in some measure for the future. The 
change had to come from within the cloister. 

Few could have anticipated the remarkable revival that began 
in the early decades of the fifteenth century. The Congregation 
of St Justina, founded by Louis Barbo, soon spread its observance 
to all the great houses of Italy, including Monte-Cassino ; the 
reforms of Kastl and Melk included the monasteries of South 
Germany; that of Bursfeld comprised those of North Germany ; 
Louis of Blois renewed the fervour of the abbeys in the Low 
Countries; the reform of Chezal-Benoit testifies to a similar move- 
ment in France, and in Spain two Congregations arose, Valladolid 
and the Congregatio Claustralium. The story is told in detail by 
Dom Philibert and makes most inspiriting reading. 

Despite the cataclysm of the Protestant reformation and its fatal 
effect on the monasteries of England, Germany and the countries 
of Northern Europe (studied at the end of Vol. III), the fifteenth 
century revival went on apace well into the seventeenth century. 

Fresh impetus was given it by the Council of Trent (1563), 
and in the first pages of Vol. IV Dom Philibert enumerates no 
less than twenty-two Benedictine Congregations founded as the 
result of the tridentine decrees. All these were indebted, though 
in varying degree, to the Constitutions of St Justina. To three of 
them—the Congregation of St Vanne (Lorraine), the Maurists 
and the reform of Cluny—he devotes four important chapters. 
His treatment of the Maurists, their rise and fall, is particularly 
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well-balanced and fair. Equally careful and well documented is 
the chapter describing the rise and development of the English 
Congregation, culminating in the Bull Plantata (July 12th, 1633), 
called by Dom Philibert its ‘magna carta’. 

The eighteenth century and the first decades of the nineteenth 
were, probably, the most depressing period of Benedictine history.. 
Rationalism, Josephism, conflict with local bishops and a movement 
towards secularization undermined monastic life and sapped its 
strength. The French Revolution and the Napoleonic Wars bade 
fair to exterminate the Order wherever their influence was felt.. 
Our historian recounts the dismal story of suppression in one 
country after another, beginning with France (1790) and ending 
with Spain (1835), and the reader is left wondering how Benedictine: 
life ever survived such a storm. 

It did, however; and the catastrophe was scarcely over when 
the first signs of revival and restoration appeared. The movement! 
was inaugurated at Metten, where King Louis I of Bavaria restored | 
Benedictine life as early as 1830. From that date onwards the: 
Benedictines reappear in one country after another reviving the» 
glories of the past with surprising vigour. The leading spirit of the: 
movement was, as Dom Philibert shows, Dom Prosper Guéranger, , 
the restorer of Benedictine life in France. In his work of recon-- 
struction, the Abbot of Solesmes resolutely broke with the: 
centralized form of government adopted by the Congregation of! 
St Justina and its numerous dependents and led the way to a1 
return to the more traditional system, based on the autonomy, 
of the monastery and the perpetuity of its Abbot. In other ways: 
too, his influence can be detected wherever the work of restoration | 
was going on. 

Characteristic of the age, moreover, was the rise and rapid 
development of the Order in the New World and in Australia. 
The story is chronicled in some detail by Dom Philibert in a chapter 
which brings the history of the Black Monks to a close. 

The final section of Vol. IV is devoted to constitutional history, 
embodying a careful discussion of such important subjects as 
commendatory Abbots, papal reservations, the obedientiary system, 
the different methods of government in the various Congregations, 
the origins of the Benedictine Confederation and the position of 
the Abbot Primate, monastic exemption from episcopal control, 
the incorporation of parishes and, finally, rights of patronage, 
royal protection and the relations of the monasteries with their 
immediate surroundings. 
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Even if Dom Philibert gives us the impression at times of pleading 
that the success of Benedictine life lies in its ready adaptability 
to pressing contemporaneous needs—a debatable thesis, and one 
to which we could not wholly subscribe—he has surely put all 
Benedictines into his debt by his masterly production wherein 
all the wealth of their family archives has been laid under con- 
tribution. Solid scholarship and literary ability have united to 
make him a worthy historian of a glorious past. 

DOM JOSEPH WARRILOW. 


Analecta Monastica, Premiére série, by Dom Jean Leclercq, 
o.s.B., monk of Clervaux. Pp. 239 (Studia Anselmiana, Vol. XX. 
Citta del Vaticano, Libreria Vaticana, 1948; for Great Britain, 
apply to Parker and Son, Oxford) n.p. 


expertly commented, hitherto unpublished texts from the 
| eighth to the twelfth centuries which are concerned 
with theology, spirituality and monastic observance. They are of 
| unequal value but have in common that they all give added precision 
to certain not unimportant doctrinal or historical points. There 
still exists a large number of medieval writings of monastic origin 
whose evidential value will only be fully appreciated when they 
are published; Dom Leclercq has had the courage to undertake 
this task and has already published, in various reviews, many 
studies similar to those here collected. Among the texts contained 
in the Analecta Monastica the following seem to deserve particular 
‘notice: first, St Benedict of Aniane’s Munimenta Fidei; the unpublished 
‘parts are given, followed by the beautiful treatise on True Friendship. 
Dom Leclercq disagrees with the opinion which sees in this pro- 
fession of faith, which is often almost contemplative prayer, an 
attempt to give new vigour to the weakening convictions of the 
monk Garnerius to whom it was addressed, and finds in it rather 
a statement of doctrine to be put before the young monks under 
Garnerius’s charge; this view would disprove the suggestion 
that St Benedict of Aniane was not favourably inclined towards 
studies. We also call attention to a Cento on Monastic Duties, 
compiled at Fleury from the works of St Gregory the Great, who 
has his place in the history of monastic poverty: it had been 
practised from time immemorial, but no one before the great 
Doctor had tried to state precisely its mystical aspect. There 
follow a number of spiritual texts: letters from monks who in 
witness of their mutual esteem share with each other their inmost 
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aspirations and their mystical experiences ; then a series of monastic 
proverbs, and several spiritual writings which are connected 
either with the school of Jean de Fécamp or with that of St Bernard. 
Here Dom Leclercq is quite particularly at home, and his comments 
complete and make more precise what he has written on earlier 
occasions (cf. THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, 1948, p. 89; 1949, 
p- 218). In connexion with an unpublished version of two 
sermons of St Bernard he considers the way in which the Saint’s 
preaching was taken down, and raises more than one problem 
which it will be for the future editor of St Bernard to solve. As 
Dom Leclercq has since himself been officially put in charge of 
this edition we may confidently expect much from him. 

The last three studies also have their importance; one treats 
of the ‘parabolarium’ by Galland de Rigny, a contemporary and 
friend of St Bernard, who puts spiritual doctrine before his monks 
in the form of parables, which, while they edify, are also meant 
to keep the attention fixed—a method which recalls St Anselm’s 
Similitudes. A further study is concerned with the arithmetic of 
another Cistercian abbot, Guillaume d’Auberive, slightly posterior 
to St Bernard, who from the mystical explanation of numbers 
developed whole treatises of edifying teaching for his monks— 
a method original but not peculiar to him, since it was practised 
by several Cistercian abbots. The last study deals with the Com- 
mentary on the Canticle of Canticles by Gilbert of Stamford, whose ~ 
name indicates an English origin, but whom one cannot identify 
more precisely. His commentary is a treatise on love, in which 
he gives free rein to his charity in a manner which is spontaneous 
and remains original in spite of his familiarity with earlier 
commentators. 

There is something to be learned from each of these studies, | 
but we would draw special attention to the general introduction, 
pp: 1-20, which Dom Leclercq devotes to the Benedictine Human- © 
ism of the eighth to the twelfth centuries, and which gives, one 
might say, a charter to the intellectual activities in the medieval 
monasteries. Can one reproach the monks with inability to adapt 
themselves to the needs of the new times, and to organize their 
studies accordingly? To find a reply to this question one must 
consider the psychological background of monastic _ studies. 
Dom Leclercq traces its broad outline and shows that the monastic 
order has seen in it above all a preparation for contemplation ; 
the study of Latin and of classical antiquity gave to the monk a 
formation for the choir office, but everything that could be harmful 
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to contemplative prayer was excluded as far as possible: schools 
for outside pupils were confined within strict limits, and even 
suppressed as soon as possible. In the measure in which cathedral 
schools and schools managed by the parish priest developed and 
became specialized for the education of men of action and of con- 
troversialists, the monks took the opportunity to limit themselves 
to providing education without any thought to exterior activity. 
They took an interest in the various branches of learning only in 
so far as they served prayer; they were men of culture rather than 
intellectuals or critics, not from a lack of ability but because 
they knew that their vocation lay elsewhere. It must have pleased 
Dom Leclercq to have found confirmation in an article by D. 
Delhaye, L’organisation scolaire au Xlle siecle (Traditio, Vol. V, 
1947, pp- 211-68); this independently written paper starts from 
the same facts and arrives at the same conclusions. 


Amédée de Lausanne (Figures monastiques), by Fr M.-Anselme 
Dimier, O.Cist., monk of Tamie. Pp. xliv + 490 (Abbaye Saint- 
Wandrille, Editions de Fontenelle) 750 frs. 


ue life recounted in this volume, a short life—tless than 

fifty years—but very full, is particularly attractive. Amédée 
was born about 1110, of the noble family of Clermont, still 
represented in our own days by the Clermont-Tonnerre, and he 
was still very young when his father, Amédée the Elder, became 
a monk in the Cistercian abbey of Bonnevaux in Dauphiné, offering 
him as an oblate in the same abbey. Before long, the father became 
anxious at the apparent neglect of his son’s education; he had not 
yet enough supernatural sense to understand the reply his complaints 
received, and at last he took flight with his son to Cluny. He 
remained there some time, until, overcome by remorse, he 
returned to Bonnevaux, which he had left without permission. 
The younger Amédée remained some time at Cluny, and was 
then sent to complete his education in Germany under the care 
of his relative, Conrad of Hohenstaufen. It was no doubt there 
that he opted finally for the Cistercian life; in 1125 he entered 
Clairvaux, where he was trained by St Bernard—a_ training which 
lasted well beyond his novitiate, since he spent fourteen years 
in this fervent house, among brethren outstanding in their observance 
and holiness. In 1139, soon after the abbey of Hautecombe in 
Savoy had been affiliated to Clairvaux, St Bernard appointed Amédée 
its abbot. Amédée transferred his monastery to the shore of 
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Lac du Bourget, where it still prospers in the hands of Benedictines 
of the Solesmes Congregation, who replaced the sons of St Bernard 
there some thirty years ago. The building of the new monastery 
was one of Amédée’s principal tasks; he laboured also in Italy, 
where the abbey of Fossanova had just been affiliated to Hautecombe. 
But five years later he was called to a higher office, being chosen 
to succeed Guy de Maligny as Bishop of Lausanne. During the last 
fifteen years of his life—from 1144 to 1159—he was to give his 
full measure as bishop, preacher, organizer, temporal lord, and 
peacemaker. The study of this activity forms the principal part 
of the book under review, an entire chapter being devoted to 
Amédée’s preaching on our Lady; other chapters deal with his 
relations with the religious of his diocese, with his chapter or 
with secular lords—and from these last he sometimes had much 
to endure. Amédée died on August 27th, 1159, with a reputation 
for sanctity. Successive popes have authorized his cultus, first 
for the Cistercians, and later for the diocese of Lausanne; his 
feast is kept on January 28th. 

Some readers may find the book lacking in vigour, and its con- 
struction and style could well have been improved. But certainly 
the author, the son of a distinguished historian, shows himself 
a true historian in the care he has taken to bring together all the 
information available upon a personality hitherto little known; 
and the learning shown in the text and in the notes, the very full 
indices, and above all the publication in its entirety of the text 
of documents issued by Amédée or concerning him, guarantee 
for the work its rank as a piece of serious scholarship. 

DOM HUBERT DAUPHIN. 


Butler's Lives of the Saints. First Supplementary Volume, by 
Donald Attwater. Pp. xii + 200 (Burns Oates and Washbourne) 
5s. 

HIs supplementary volume contains accounts of holy men 

and women beatified since 1937. These include a large number 
of English martyrs beatified in 1929 since the earlier volumes 

of the Lives appeared, though among them are a number overlooked 
though already beatified when the volume comprising their 
anniversaries was published. This brings us to another class: earlier 
saints or beati for one reason or another omitted from the Lives. 
And there is a third class, Russian saints many of whom lived 
after the schism of 1os54 but whose festivals have been included 
in the liturgical calendar granted by the Holy See to Russian Uniates. 
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The importance of this group scarcely needs emphasis. For the 
recognition of these saints, marked in Mgr Holweck’s Dictionary 
with the asterisk denoting a schismatic, might be taken to imply 
that, in the judgment of Rome, Russia, even after 1054, was not 
severed from the Church though undoubtedly it looked not to the 
Pope but to the Greek Patriarch as its head. The latest in date of 
these saints is the national hero, St Sergius of Smolensk, the monk 
who in the later fourteenth century encouraged the Prince of 
Moscow to resist and defeat the Tartar overlord. 

We are accustomed in the west to regard Oriental monasticism 
as exclusively contemplative. The lives here related prove that 
this is a misconception. St Sergius exercised a political and social 
influence akin, as Mr Attwater remarks, to that exercised in the 
west by St Bernard. St Theodosius Pechersky, the second founder 
of the cave laura at Kiev, till the revolution a Mecca of Russian 
orthodoxy, ascribed the utmost importance to works of mercy 
of which he made his monastery a centre, combining, as much 
as any Latin saint, the way of Martha with that of Mary. One has 
the impression, after reading such lives, that, after all, Russian 
monasticism and Western monasticism before the thirteenth 
century were of the same type. More unexpected and surprising 
was the information that the Russian calendar passes over the 
Greek virgin saints and contains the names of only twelve women 
of whom only one, St Euphrosyne, whose life is told here, was a 
virgin. 

The saints omitted from the Lives and inserted here are wide- 
spread in time and space, the oldest being the Gospel figures of 
Zachary and Elizabeth. There is an interesting group of Celtic 
saints included for their legend or for some interesting cultus or 
memorial. There is St David’s mother, Non, who, the biographer 
concludes, was probably not, as legend tells, an outraged nun 
but a married woman. Her name Non probably gave rise to the 
legend. There is Gwladys, daughter of a prince and mother of 
saints but, so the story goes, converted to holiness with her husband 
only late in life by their first-born St Cadoc. St Afan survives only 
in a medieval tombstone bearing his name. But Mr Attwater has 
a curious tale to tell from Giraldus Cambrensis of an irreverent 
nobleman who spent the night in his church with his hounds, to 
find in the morning his hounds mad, himself blind. The virgin 
martyr, Aled, whose legend is similar to St Winifred’s, was honoured 
in Giraldus’s time by a dance in her church and its yard during 
which those guilty of profaning the Sundays or feasts fell into a 
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frenzy and found themselves obliged to act the form of work by 
which they had profaned it. It is an interesting example of the 
power of ecstatic dancing to evoke and reveal the subconscious. 
And there is the better known Derfel Gadarn, whose might extended 
to rescuing his clients from hell and whose image was burnt at 
Smithfield as part of the fuel which roasted the martyred friar 
Forest. The horse on which he rode still exists at Llandervel as a 
mutilated stump. And there is St Melangell in her charming legend 
as the protector of the hunted hare which fled to her skirt, whose 
nunnery became a hare sanctuary. Mr Attwater points out the 
connexion with a veneration of the hare by the pre-Christian Celts. 
Of the primitive martyrs there is the contemporary procés-verbal 
of the condemnation of Maximilian in 295, not for being a Christian 
but for refusing on religious grounds the military service to which 
as the son of a veteran he was liable. His case, together with the 
action of St Victricius and St Martin, proves that the question 
of the lawfulness or otherwise of military service was left open 
to the private judgment of the individual. Otherwise the Church 
would not have opened her calendar alike to soldiers and con- 
scientious objectors. And there is the substantially authentic 
though embroidered account of the examination of St Acacius 
by the Roman magistrate, a theological dispute which surprisingly, 
when reported, drew from the Emperor Decius a smile and a 
pardon. Historic figures introduced into this volume are Caedmon, 
whose story is told in the words of Bede (unfortunately it appears 
that the poems, till lately ascribed to him, are not his work), 
Boethius and King David I of Scotland. Among the many English 
martyrs whose martyrdoms are told here are Bl. Robert Southwell, 
whose poetry is discussed, and that stalwart woman Anne Line. 
The volume concludes with a saint undated and unidentified, 
the St White or Candida whose relics were discovered in 1900 
in the Dorset church of Whitchurch Canonicorum and who besides 
Edward the Confessor is the only pre-Reformation English saint 
whose relics remain in their shrine. Mr Attwater is inclined to 
agree with the suggestion made by Baring Gould and Fisher that 
she was a Breton Saint, Gwen (White) Teirbron, whose relics 
were among those of Breton saints brought here by refugees and 
given to various Wessex churches by King Athelstan. The difficulty 
that the church is already mentioned in King Alfred’s will as Hwitan 
Cyrcian is not, we think, very serious. According to Mr Ekwall, 
in the Oxford Dictionary of Placenames, the many Whitchurches 
receive their name because they were built of stone. If Whitchurch 
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Canonicorum had been so named for this reason by its founder 
Alfred, Athelstan may very well have thought it a suitable place 
to receive the relics of St White. 

The twenty-two beatified and canonized since 1937—Mr 
Attwater’s number twenty-three seems to be an  error— 
are almost exclusively Italian (twelve) or French (eight). There 
is one Spaniard, Bl. Joachima de Mas y de Vedruna. Only two are 
lay people. One is Maria Goretti, the girl who gave her life for her 
chastity, the sole example of a saint canonized on that ground, 
whose mother witnessed her daughter’s beatification and whose 
murderer is now a holy Capuchin laybrother. The other is Contardo 
Ferrini, Professor of law, a field of study in which he attained 
eminence, and an alpine climber. The other were workers in the 
field of social charity, the majority nuns who founded religious 
institutes and whose activities lie mainly in this sphere, particularly 
in the field of education. Somewhat apart is the eighteenth century 
Sardinian, Bl. Ignatius of Laconi, a Franciscan laybrother. Those 
who suppose that the primitive Franciscan spirit became extinct 
because a vast Order could not be run on the basis of the original 
poverty should read this life of a true son of St Francis. But in 
truth selection among these lives is difficult and misleading. For 
Mr Attwater possesses the rare art of painting a living and individual 
portrait within the strict limits imposed upon these brief sketches. 
Bl. Ludovic Pavoni, for example, is seen as an educator of genius 
teaching the poor boys in his school Christian life and an honourable 
trade. ‘His ideal of education was . . . to dispose a person in his 
wholeness to be really good’. There is Jeanne Delanoue converted 
from pettifogging avarice to selfless generosity, and St Frances 
Cabrini, the first citizen of the United States to be canonized, the 
valiant woman of complete faith undaunted by toils, obstacles and 
reverses. True, his limits prevent the compiler from revealing the 
rich, profound and strikingly individual spirituality of Bl. Marie 
de Soubiran, the only one among these saints and beati, he tells 
us, who has left us the record of his or her interior life. But her 
external story, as he recounts it, is enlightening and extraordinary 
beyond any reasonable explanation other than the dispensation 
and work of God. 

Not the least effective of the methods by which Mr Attwater achieves 
his success is that of quoting one or two sayings of his subject 
expressive of his personality, illuminating his holiness or dis- 
playing his aims or method. Such is the passage in which Bl. Contardo 
Ferrini speaks of the Spirit of God immanent in nature, or BI. 
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Marie Soubiran’s words when expelled from her Society: ‘I love 
God’s plans and am as nothing before his holy and incomprehensible 
will’. From another source we know that her particular devotion, 
extended to her view of the Incarnation, was Divine Omnipotence 
in human nothingness. And there is the memorable saying of Bl. 
Mary Emily de Rodat: ‘I was bored only once in all my life, and 
that was when I had turned away from God’. 

Altogether this is an excellent volume, never falling into 
common form and conventional edification, always interesting 
and instructive, revealing throughout under many and various 
guises the same unique spiritual reality, Catholic holiness. On 
two minor points we must be critical. Though St Francis was 
no peasant, his authentic portrait from the Sacro Speco resembles 
the description here given of the Russian St Sergius, the peasant 
type, bearded, sparing of speech and gesture and “‘smelling of 
fresh fir wood’’ more closely than the St Francis portrayed by 
later and conventionally accepted art. And ‘the beginning of the 
eighteenth century’ on page 7 is obviously a slip for the beginning 
of the nineteenth, when Bl. Magdalen lived and travelled. 


The Nine First Fridays, the great promise of the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus to Saint Margaret Mary (its authentic origin, authenticity 
and meaning) by the Revd J. O’Connell. Pp. xvii + 124 (Burns 
Oates and Washbourne) 5s. 


His monograph defends the authenticity and truth of the 

promise to St Margaret Mary on which the devotion of the 

Nine Fridays rests. The author has little difficulty in establishing 

the authenticity. Though the autograph is unfortunately lost, 

the revelation in question is sufficiently attested. It has been 

accepted by Fr Thurston among other Catholic savants, whose 
verdict is quoted. 

The truth, however, is another matter. For the sole point on which 
we can test the promise, the pledge that those who have made the 
Fridays shall not die without the last Sacraments—‘their sacraments’ 
—is demonstrably untrue. The author suggests that in their context 
the words mean no more than that whatever sacraments, if any, 
are necessary to ensure death in a state of grace will be received. 
This does not strike us as very plausible. In an appendix we are 
given Pére Hamon’s explanation that the words are a gloss added 
in good faith by the saint because to her mind death in a state of 
grace implies reception of the last Sacraments. This is less unlikely, 
though surely St Margaret Mary must have known that some who 
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die in a state of grace die suddenly without an opportunity of 
receiving the Sacraments. In any case St John of the Cross, discussing 
these divine locutions, tells us that, even when a locution is from 
God, it may be altered more or less by the interpretation given 
to it by the fallible human thought of the recipient. In other words, 
a genuine intuition of truth given by God may be to some extent 
misconceptualized. We should therefore agree that even if the 
words about the Sacraments are not literally true, as they certainly 
are not, it does not follow that the substance of the promise, 
death in a state of grace, is false. But it does surely throw a measure 
of doubt upon it. Can we be certain that the rest of the promise 
is not human misinterpretation? This uncertainty of course does 
not render the practice of the Fridays any the less beneficent. 
Moreover it rests on a firmer basis than any private revelation, the 
sanction and encouragement of the Church. 

In any case, can an element of uncertainty be eliminated? Fr 
O’Connell argues that unless the promise is to be evacuated of 
meaning it must be understood as a divine guarantee that all who 
have made the Fridays with the right intention will infallibly die 
in God’s favour, and however grave the sins into which they may 
subsequently fall they will be granted the grace of final repentance. 
But he reintroduces the factor of uncertainty, without which the 
promise might produce presumption or carelessness, by saying that 
no one can be absolutely certain that he has made the Fridays 
with the right intention. It seems difficult, however, to believe 
that he cannot know the conscious motive with which he has 

erformed the devotion—if there were a less laudable subsconscious 
motive he would not be responsible for it. He can therefore be 
absolutely certain that his intention in making the Fridays was 
that which our Lord required and which he had deliberately made 
his own. If it be said that he might not be in a state of grace, it is 
hardly credible that the performance of the devotion with the 
right intention, though sufficient to ensure repentance and 
final perseverance, cannot secure a state of grace at the time 
of its performance. We suggest that the uncertainty attaches 
rather to the truth of a private revelation, which, unlike the 
devotion, is not and cannot be guaranteed by the Church (the 
author makes this quite clear) as an article of Faith. 

We are also inclined to think that the author understands the 

romise and its devotion in too legalistic a fashion when he maintains 
that if the Fridays are broken through no fault of the man or woman 
who is making them, by illness, distance from a church, even by 
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the law of the Church forbidding Good Friday communion, the | 
devotion is invalidated and the series of communions must be 
begun again de novo. } 
A difficulty of a more general kind remains in the reviewer’s 
mind. The Church, the author insists, cannot vouch positively 
for the truth of any private revelation. She does not ‘in any way ' 
guarantee their authenticity or the truth or accuracy of their 
content’. And this in fact is the accepted teaching of theology. How 
then could the Church institute a feast to celebrate the apparition 
at Lourdes and affirm its truth in the collect? We cannot, says 
the author, know why our Lord chose precisely nine Fridays. 
The Friday surely suggested itself for such a devotion. And nine 
was already consecrated by novenas. Both Fridays and nine Fridays 
therefore would belong to the subconscious notions of the saint, 
which as always are the medium and material of such revelations. 
E. I. WATKIN. 


Elected Silence by Thomas Merton. Pp. vi + 381 (Hollis and 
Carter) 16s. 


HE many reviews this book has now received make it 

unnecessary to introduce it with more than a brief outline 

of its contents. It describes the progress of a young man of 
American-cosmopolitan background and artistic parentage from a 
confused and uncertain religious belief and practice to reception 
into the Catholic Church and thence after a period of painful 
deliberation to membership of a Trappist monastery in Kentucky. 
It is certainly a most interesting autobiography and well deserves 
the important place in the history of contemporary religious 
experience which Catholic reviewers (some perhaps rather too 
emphatically) have claimed for it. One of its most engaging qualities 
is the element of the paradoxical and unexpected which is to be 
found throughout its author’s career. It is this, I think, which makes. 
it so interesting and convincing as a human document. We have 
read so many accounts of spiritual conversions which follow a 
familiar pattern of the good seed sown (usually by an edifying 
Catholic), apparently unhampered growth to spiritual perfection 
and then the neat rounding-off of a triumphant ‘harvest-home’. 
But in this account, as in life, it is the unexpected that happens 
at every turn. It would seem that in the bewildering complexity 
of life today grace is conveyed through the most outwardly unlikely 
channels and that at any moment that element of truth which any 
honest though mistaken human endeavour contains will set a soul 
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on the right track. Thus William Blake, Aldous Huxley and James 
Joyce all played a part in convincing the author of the necessity 
of self-denial and of the claim of Christ, while a Hindu monk 
(whose visit to America is one of the most delightful incidents 
in this book) persuaded him to study St Augustine and Christian 
mysticism. 

After an English Public School education and two years at 
Cambridge as an Exhibitioner of Clare College, the author went 
to America and it was there that the most crucial events of his 
life took place and where this book was first published. He finished 
his studies at Columbia University, started reviewing for the 
New York Times and the Tribune, and seemed likely to become a 
leading writer in American literary circles. Whilst teaching English 
on the staff of St Bonaventure College, New York, two experiences 
played a decisive part in the development of his spiritual life: 
he shared in the admirable work done among the Harlem negroes 
by Catholics at Friendship House, and he made a retreat at the 
Trappist monastery in Kentucky which led to his becoming a 
novice there. He is apparently not yet a priest. 

Occasionally the English reader may be puzzled by unfamiliarity 
with American idiom and background, but in general the style 
of the book is attractively and lucidly candid, marked by a sense 
of humour alive to irony but never, in my opinion, to the point 
of astringency. 

It is interesting to note that when we take our leave of the 
author he is confronted in his monastery with a situation almost 
as unexpected as any which previously befell him. It was the desire 
for solitude and unimpeded attention to God which drew him 
the Trappist life. But, as he remarks in the Epilogue which is 
partly a soliloquy and partly an address to God: ‘Before I went 
to make my solemn vows . . . it seemed to me that You were 
almost asking me to give up all my aspirations for solitude and for 
a contemplative life. You were asking me for obedience to superiors 
who will, I am morally certain, either make me write or teach 
philosophy or take charge of a dozen material responsibilities 
around the monastery, and I may even end up as a retreat master 
preaching four sermons a day to the seculars who come to the 
house, And even if I have no special job at all, I will always be on 
the run from two in the morning to seven at night.’ The answer 
to this he himself has of course realized and it occupies the remaining 
few pages of the book. To appreciate it the cumulative impression 
of the whole context is necessary and it would be impertinent 
to quote or summarize what he has expressed so well. 

DOM HILARY STEUERT. 
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Uber Thomas von Aquin (pp. 86); Uber die Hoffnung (pp. 102); 
Traktat iiber die Klugheit (pp. 102); Die Wirklichkeit und das Gute 
(pp. 116) by Josef Pieper (Késel-Verlag, Munich) n.p. 


Professor Pieper does at least manage to present the life and 

work of St Thomas in a manner attractive to the young student 
and not without interest for those long familiar with the main 
themes. One suggestive comparison is that between the ending 
of a Bach fugue and the rhythm of St Thomas’s approach to a care- 
fully built up conclusion: his prose style, less artistic than than St 
Augustine’s, is still a perfect instrument for the communication 
of truth. 

The other works within their very limited space succeed admirably 
in presenting the essentials of thomistic doctrine together with a 
constant reference to modern thinkers and to the actual situation 
of contemporary man. Hope, for instance, is rarely his; but he 
conceals his despair in the depth of his soul and ‘has even brought 
to a real virtuosity’ a deceptive and superficial optimism. Hope 
can only be a supernatural virtue, being directed wholly to God 
as our final end, but what are called natural hopes ‘look for fulfilment 
in ways which are obscure mirrorings and foreshadowings, as 
they are also unconscious preparatory exercises, of eternal life’. 

The two books on ‘Prudence’ and ‘Reality and the Good’ go 
closely together. Both insist on moral goodness as the product 
of reason applied to reality. The thesis is familiar, but Pieper’s 
restatement of it is heartening as well as illuminating. Reality is 
more complex than any one of us can grasp and to reach a decision 
in a concrete situation we need, besides general principles, the 
aid of such ‘models’ as casuistry can provide: casuistry is not to 
be despised, but it must be recognized as no more than an aid to 
the exercise of prudence, as providing examples in applied moral 
theology. The German term Klugheit, which may also be translated 
as ‘cleverness’ or ‘shrewdness’, brings out better than ‘prudence’ 
the role of reason; the natural virtue, indeed, is all too easily 
restricted to that role—love must elevate it and remain dominant 
in the prudent individual to hold off this temptation. 


[ there is nothing very new in the first of these little treatises, 
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Untersuchungen zur Theologie der Seelsorge. Band I: Dienst am 
Glauben; Band II]: Grundsétzliches und Geschichtliches zur Theologie 
der Seelsorge by Franz Xaver Arnold. Pp. 92 and 172 (Herder, 
Freiburg) p.m. 4 and 5.80. 


N his introduction to the first of these volumes Dr Arnold 
| quotes Pope Pius XII as declaring when he was still Secretary 

of State, “We must love our times’. The apostolate has to be 
exercised in a constantly changing milieu and must be adapted to 
the needs of those whom it seeks to win. A considerable adaptation 
has taken place, more in the lay apostolate than in the pastoral 
mission of the diocesan clergy, but on the whole it has been directed 
outwardly—inspired indeed by faith and love, but lacking a suitable 
theological foundation. At the same time theology has developed, 
but the newer outlook has not been brought to bear upon the 
problems of pastoral care as they present themselves today. The 
most recent of our catechisms, for instance, still breathes the 
spirit of the Counter-Reformation and might be said to be written 
ad mentem Sancti Roberti Bellarmini. Dr Arnold describes some of 
the attempts which were made in nineteenth century Germany 
to revive a ‘kerygmatic’ theology as a foundation of up-to-date 
and effective care of souls. Neo-thomism in its early stages seems 
to have held up progress in this direction, largely because of the 
misplaced enthusiasm of some of its supporters: Kleutgen, for 
instance, who seems in effect to have identified revelation with 
theology. 

In the second volume Dr Arnold outlines the fundamental 
principles and the historical development of a genuine pastoral 
theology: it must be practical, instead of merely speculative; but 
theology, not merely technology. One of the great influences on 
pastoral theology in Germany has been the anthropocentric tendency 
of the Aufkldrung. But, for all its exaggerations, it has served to 
emphasize the importance of the human person, freely and 
responsibly working out his salvation under the influence of grace. 
That much must be retained, and it fits in admirably with the new 
emphasis on the divine initiative as, for instance, it is brought 
out in de Lubac’s theology. 
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Philosophische Gotteslehre by Caspar Nink. Pp. 268 (Késel-Verlag, , 
Munich) pD.M. 9. 
uis is natural theology on traditional lines, but expounded | 
with admirable clarity and fullness. Not only is thomistic > 
thought accurately presented, but there is also a deep under- - 
standing of the grounds of modern criticism of it: particularly r 
welcome are the frequent references to Jaspers, Heidegger and | 
Otto. EDWARD QUINN. | 


The Sunday Gospels Simply Explained by the Revd E. C. Messenger, , 
PH.D. Pp. 171 (Sands) 8s. 6d. 


R MESSENGER has already published three books in his series § 
D The Apostolate of the Sunday Mass, dealing respectively with: 

the Sunday Introits and Graduals, the Sunday Collects, and the : 
Sunday Epistles. In this fourth book he explains what is obviously 
the most important didactic feature of the Sunday Mass, and his; 
simple treatment should prove very helpful, not only to the laity) 
(to whom, presumably, the book is primarily addressed) butt 
also to busy priests who have to preach every week on the Sunday ; 
Gospels. 

In his Introduction Dr Messenger tells us that he has ‘consulted | 
and utilized many authorities, ancient and modern’. Yet he has; 
wisely ‘abstained from any display of erudition in the shape of | 
footnotes etc.’ for (with all the learning and study that must: 
have gone to its making) this is essentially a devotional commentary, , 
It is indeed a worthy contribution to The Apostolate of the Sunday ’ 
Mass. DOM GREGORY MURRAY, 


The Priest’s Prayer Book by Christopher J. Wilmot, s.j. Pp. ix: 
-+ 317 (Burns Oates) 125. 6d. 


His is a much enlarged second edition of Fr Wilmot’s Prayer ' 
Book which was first published in 1942. That edition contained | 
the Psalms for Sundays and Festivals together with a translation, 
notes and meditations. The new edition (about twice the length 
of the earlier one) adds the Hymns of the Little Hours, with both. 
metrical and literal translations, and a ‘scheme of meditations | 
and considerations, suitable for retreats and days of recollection’. 
The version of the Psalms used is taken from the new Latin translation 
published by the Pontifical Biblical Commission in 1945. Fr Wilmot. 
has certainly succeeded in producing a most useful book, admirably | 
suitable to its purpose of making the Breviary a real prayer book. 
DOM HILARY STEUERT. 
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The Roman Missal in Latin and English. Edited by the Revd Fr 
tO Connell and P. H. R. Finberg. Pp. xlvi + 1,284 + 269* 
+ [160] (Burns Oates and Washbourne) 25s. and upwards according 
to binding. 

HE publishers are certainly to be congratulated on the 
appearance of this volume. It is on the whole admirably 
arranged; it is admirably printed in red and black, and is 
good value for the money. It contains the whole liturgical text 
of the Roman Missal in Latin and English (with the special supple- 
ment for Great Britain) and all the rubrics for the ministers which can 
be of use to the laity. The scripture texts are given in Mgr Knox’s 
version; otherwise the translation is the work of the editors. 
Here it may be permissible, not to make complaint, but to repeat 
some questions, originally asked ten years ago in Music and Liturgy. 
Would it be possible to work out translations of Latin prayers 
which aim at showing in detail how the Latin gets there, whenever 
this does not result in excessive clumsiness? If a more determined 
attempt to teach the laity Latin is not considered feasible, would it 
perhaps be better to concentrate instead on something which could 
be prayed, as far as possible naturally, in English (and the removal of 
all archaisms would seem desirable in such a case)? But is it quite 
certain that both aims could not be achieved at the same time 
with tolerable success at least in a large number of cases? 


Léon Le Grand: Sermons. Vol. I. Latin Text and Translation by 
Dom René Dolle. Pp. 264 (Sources Chrétiennes, 22; Editions du 
Cerf, Paris) 450 frs. 

OM DOLLE’s presentation of these fifteen sermons on the 
D Incarnation and Epiphany of our Lord is worthy of the 

series to which it belongs. His rendering of St Leo’s Latin 
may seem sometimes rather free, but this was necessary for the 
purpose of transmitting the thought in clear idiomatic French. 
Those who have not yet brought themselves to embark on the 
course of Patristic reading which is being offered in so excellent 
a form by Les Editions du Cerf may be urged to begin with this 
volume. St Leo is familiar ground for those who are acquainted 
with the Divine Office, and it is easier perhaps for us to feel at 
home with him than with any other of the great theological 
preachers of Christian antiquity in the West, apart from St Augustine. 
Moreover, the reader will be greatly encouraged by the admirably 
lucid and serene account of St Leo’s life and work given by Dom 
Dolle’s confrére at Clervaux, Dom Jean Leclercq. In an introduction 
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of some fifty pages, unencumbered with any apparatus of theological 
wissenschaft, we are shown how St Leo’s pre-occupation with the 
central mystery of the Christian religion is the key to all his liturgical 
and moral as well as his dogmatic teaching. As a result we have 
a magnificent conspectus of Catholicism as it really is, of Christ 
who is the way, the truth and the life. The doctrine of the 
Redemption receives in this account a particularly noteworthy 
exposition. St Leo’s argument will not seem based on a merely 
anthropomorphic view if read in conjunction with Pere Bouyer’s 
Le Mystére Paschale and his work on St Athanasius in the collection 
Unam Sanctam. 


A Newman Anthology by William Samuel Lilly. Pp. 355 (Dennis 
Dobson, Ltd) tos. éd. 


ILLy’s Characteristics from the Writings of John Henry Newman 
L«: published, with Newman’s approval, in 1875. This is a 

handy edition on India paper at a moderate price, with a short 
introduction by Fr Henry Tristram about Lilly and his relations 
with Newman which it would be impertinent to praise. The 
Contents table divides the selections into four groups: personal, 
philosophical, historical and religious, the last with three sub- 
divisions. Anyone who wishes to discover what Newman thought 
about, say, Revelation, Abelard, the Branch Theory or Transub- 
stantiation, has only to glance through the list of sub-headings 
in the appropriate section. The book will be extremely useful 
both as an introduction to Newman and for purposes of reference. 
The publishers’ enthusiasm for nine point Walbaum type is not 
shared by everybody. 


Foi en Jésus-Christ et Monde d’ aujourd’ hui—Semaine des Intellectuels 
Catholiques, 1949. Pp. 240 (Editions de Flore, Paris) 300 frs. 


EARLY forty French writers are represented here (there is 
N also one English contributor, Mr Graham Greene). On 

such an occasion one might expect some resounding 
platitudes and some of those oratorical flights in which theologians, 
especially highly-placed ecclesiastics, indulge when they should 
be analysing difficulties. There is a certain amount of this; but 
there is very much besides. Indeed, a remark made by Cardinal 
Suhard in his fine summing-up of these proceedings suggests itself 
as a general comment on them: ‘we live in a great epoch in which 
the Catholic mind is playing an increasingly important part’. The 
usual subjects are discussed, and most of the usual names occur. 
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Instead of rehearsing them, it will be more useful to refer to some 
which are at present hardly known, and deserve to be better known, 
in this country. It is difficult to avoid being invidious in making 
such a selection, and it must not be thought a disparagement of 
the other contributors. First, then, there is M. Forest’s impressive 
appeal to the Christian philosopher to study the thought of his 
time with patience and humility. M. Forest, who is Professor of 
Philosophy at Montpellier, is a metaphysician whose work deserves 
close study. Then there is M. Guitton’s penetrating diagnosis of 
modern unbelief; here is another writer whose work may assume 
a growing importance. And there is M. Le Senne’s brief comment 
that it is not so much atheistic existentialism which is the great 
menace as the progress of science ‘quand on en tire un naturalisme 
qui aboutit a enucléer l’homme de son Gme . . . La révélation du Christ 
a é&é la révélation de I’Gme du Christ . . . Tout le Christianisme sort 
de cette révélation (pp. 121-2). These words point to the role which 
M. Le Senne fills with such distinction in the philosophical world. 
It is in the highest degree desirable that his thought should become 


accessible to English readers. 


Coleridge as Critic by Herbert Read. Pp. 40 (Faber and Faber) 6s. 
To reviewer of Bro. Every’s Poetry and Responsibility in The 


Church Times was led to say that Mr Read ‘is, of course, an 

anarchist’. The present lecture should be a corrective to 
this sweeping judgment. Mr Read contends that Coleridge’s 
criticism was ‘deepened, was, indeed, given another and greater 
dimension, by its dependence on a definite philosophical method’ 
(pp. 10-11). It is as a result of this that he is ‘head and shoulders 
above every other English critic’. When Mr Read goes on to 
speak with bated breath of the German idealists, to praise Coleridge 
for having formulated under their influence the ‘romantic principle 
in art’ (that of the ‘creative imagination’) and to connect him with 
Sartre, we might suspect that he tends to ‘anarchism’. There is, 
too, a great deal about the ‘unconscious’ which leads in unpromising 
directions. But we can interpret Coleridge’s dictum that ‘the 
mystery of genius in the Fine Arts’ is to ‘make nature thought 
and thought nature’ in a sense which is not anti-realist and which 
seems to contain the secret of his success as a literary critic. And 
when Mr Read claims that Coleridge anticipated the existentialism 
of Kierkegaard, it is clear that he is embarking on a far more 
fruitful course. Coleridge’s distinction between ‘shape as super- 
induced’ and ‘form as proceeding’, which Mr Read calls ‘the 
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precise difference between classical and romantic art’ (p. 26), 
and his ‘esemplastic’ process become properly intelligible only 
when we understand that the form proceeds a Patre Juminum. 
Mr Read, like all the really active minds of our generation, sees 
that rationalism is not enough. Many people are hesitating between 
the infra-rational and the supra-rational. We should not be hasty 
in deciding who is and who is not on the side of the angels. 
DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN. 
° 

Poetry and Personal Responsibility: an interim report on 
contemporary literature by George Every. Pp. 96 (S.C.M. Press) 
Dismuiods 


HE matter of this little book is indicated by the sub-title. 

Bro. Every mentions with interest and more or less approbation 

many of the poets and some of the novelists and critics of 
the last quarter of a century, with special attention to those of the 
last ten years. He sees a general improvement, in quality as well 
as quantity, of the verse and the criticism, at least, and attributes 
it largely to a better sense of social responsibility felt and expressed 
by the younger writers, whatever their creed or politics. 

I am, and I believe that other readers are, unable to share 
Bro. Every’s enthusiasm for the authors he treats, and my doubts 
that the society to which he and they defer is more than the 
company of their fellows, friends and themselves, are increased by 
his account. 

The most important adverse comment of Bro. Every’s book 
is directed against two writers of very different kinds, and their 
supposed sympathizers—the one Mr Graham Greene, with English 
Catholics in general; the other, Dr F. R. Leavis, and the writers 
associated with him. Bro. Every has hitherto professed to esteem 
and emulate the virtues of both groups; now he is not scrupulous 
to deal justice to either. I do not wish to defend Mr Greene, nor am 
I concerned to vindicate ‘the Roman Catholic minority in 
England’ ; it is not necessary here, nor do they want apologists. 
But I think Bro. Every’s inaccuracy and indiscretion in the other 
regard require rebuke. Within three pages he asserts that ‘The 
error of the Scrutiny writers was to look for the intelligentsia in 
the same places where aesthetes were recruited in the days of the 
Yellow Book and the Rhymers’ Club, among intelligent and well- 
informed young men and women at the older universities, who 
were prepared to adopt literature as a vocation’, a rash charge 
from the author of the present book; that ‘complete disregard 
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for any reader outside the ‘cultivated minority’ is characteristic 
of the writers in Scrutiny’, which is quite unjustified in fact, and 
in intention; and that ‘The border between literary criticism 
and the evaluation of a writer’s ideas had been obscured by the 
critics of the twenties, and especially by Dr Leavis, in the interests 
of ‘‘significant form’’,’ an absurd misrepresentation for which, 
at least, the author owes a public apology. 

I cannot decide if Bro. Every made these accusations in the 
confidence that his readers would, or would not, know better; 
but I trust that he does, and that he will regret that he has not 
accorded the same measure of respect and charity to Dr Leavis 
and his friends as he has, ineffectively, to Mr Herbert Read and 
the late Charles Williams. Agel.ii DOMLE: 


This Perverse Generation by Peter Michaels. Pp. 122 (Sheed and 
Ward) 7s 6d. 


F the majority of those millions who travel home every night 
[» the overcrowded five o’clock suburban trains lead lives 

without ideal, adventure or responsibility, it is not surprising 
that they so avidly read the adventure or romance churned out 
for them by their evening papers. It is a pity that this book was 
not published in serial form in these same papers, for it debunks 
the smugly materialist and sentimentally secular preconceptions 
which control the popular outlook today. The book might be 
described perhaps as good tub-thumping. The accepted notions 
about man are degrading, and it is urged that only by a return to 
God can man be truly dignified and his life have meaning. At times 
the author is too sweeping in his denunciation: on p. 59 the 
evolutionary hypothesis is condemned as an error which could 
never attract religious men, on p. 61-2 modern psychology, without 
distinction, is condemned in an attack on Freud, and though 
it is arguable that socialism tends to destroy the home it is quite 
unfair to charge it with deliberately advancing birth-control, 
divorce and ‘tenement’ housing, p. 115. Lastly, 1 wonder how 
many English readers will understand the unexplained but apparently 
favourable reference to ‘Alcoholics Anonymous’, p. 120? 

DOM PETER BEAZLEY. 
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L’Homme De Sartre by Benoit Pruche. Pp. 129 (Structures de 
notre temps: Arthaud) n.p. 


HE publications ‘Structure de notre temps’, originating from 
the Convent of Studies of the Friars Preachers of Lyons, 
have the aim, under pressure from contemporary existentialism, 
of laying the foundations of a true interpretation of existence. 
Fr Pruche, in this book, gives a clear exposition of the idea of man 
as contained in the works of Sartre. He shows that the Sartrian theory 
contains a refusal of love, based on the denial of community in 
being. This denial has its root in the explicit rejection of the 
non-contingent. He then reminds us that a real existentialism 
must take cognizance of all the data of experience. Such an 
existentialism, recognizing the Being of God implied in any true 
intellection of the contingent, will involve us in the full engagement 
of the Christian life. ‘L’ “‘homme de Sartre’’ est un néant pour- 
soi qui s’apprend par ses actes le néant de sa propre existence ; 
’ “homme existentiel’’ est un pauvre qui s’apprend par son acte 
la valeur d’une existence qui ne cesse de l’engager dans l’acte 
méme d’exister, il a pour nom: “‘le saint.’’’ 
The book has the authorization of the Dominican Provincial 
and of the Archbishop of Chambéry. DOM JOHN ROBERTS. 


Poverty by P. R. Régamey, 0.p. Translated by Rosemary Sheed. 
Pp. viii + 183 (Sheed and Ward) 8s. éd. 


ERE REGAMEY bases his book on Christ and the Scriptures, 
Posi immediately throws into relief the essence and _ raison 
d’étre of the Church’s love and practice of poverty. “What 


do we see in Christ? . . . Christ has a perfect human nature but 
no human personality. He does not subsist in Himself, but in the 
person of the Word . . . A similar mystery takes place in every 


Christian. Just as Christ is not His own but God’s, so we are no 
longer our own but Christ’s. We are expropriated by him . . .’ 
(p. 158). Pére Régamey’s teaching flows easily and naturally from 
this. He shows us how Christ ‘possessing every perfection, must 
have been able to say with even more right than His apostle, “‘I 
have learned in whatsoever state I am to be content therewith’’.’ 
(p. 13.) Whether a person has been called to spend his life in the 
religious or lay state, in one of harsh poverty or reasonable comfort, 
so long as that person clings to God, then all is well. The poverty 
which is essential for the apostolate, and the virtues and gifts 
which go hand in hand with poverty, will grow and _ flourish 
automatically as long as that one condition is fulfilled. Pére Régamey 
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treats in this light poverty in relation to material goods and poverty 
in relation to a man’s very being. This means complete detachment 
from what one has and what one is, for the sake of a perfect attach- 
ment to God. This life of poverty is exercised in the doing of God’s 
will at each moment. ‘Real self-denial does not méan so much 
going against our own wishes as simply doing our duty. This is 
how we are to lose ourselves, to Jose our life’ (p. 55). 
DOM JUSTIN KUNDERT. 


The Power and Limits of Science by E. F. Caldin. Pp. x + 196 
(Chapman and Hall) 12s. 6d. 


N recent years science has commonly been regarded as the 

measure of all activity; today this misplaced faith is beginning 

to turn to despair. In such a world Mr Caldin’s genuine Scientific 
Humanism is most valuable. His procedure is to analyse scientific 
method, observing its limitations (Part I), to investigate its pre- 
suppositions, showing its dependence upon metaphysics (Part II), 
and with science thus established as a part of a greater whole, to 
discuss beauty, ethics, education, society and contemporary 
problems (Part Ill). 

The fundamental problem of scientific method concerns the 
inductive generalization by which empirical laws are established. 
This process, Mr Caldin tells us, is an interpretation based on 
analogy—a suggestion, it is interesting to note, made (very 
tentatively) by Mr Casserley when writing of the importance of 
analogy in history in The Christian in Philosophy. The validity of 
the inductive method depends upon the principle that there is 
order in nature and thus involves an appeal to metaphysics. The 
author therefore goes on to expound the metaphysical method 
and compare it with the scientific: briefly, science is restricted 
to the inductive interpretation of the measurable, while metaphysics 
is a reflective interpretation of the totality of experience. 

Mr Caldin gives a valuable account of the status of a scientific 
theory. Its job is to effect a logical unity of a number of empirical 
laws, for which purpose it is necessary that these laws should be 
deducible from it. But the theory is not implied by the observations 
or the laws; it is an interpretation, a likelihood (the author rejects 
the application of mathematical probability in this connexion). 
Scientific notions may well have significance in other fields of thought, 
but science can give them no authority in these different contexts. 
Often they have been applied indiscriminately, as in the cases of 
evolution and determinism in the last century and of relativity 
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and chance in this. A typical example is Professor Born’s view 
that chance is more fundamental than causality (‘Natural Philosophy 
of Cause and Effect’—Clarendon Press). To this Mr Caldin would 
reply that science may tell us that it cannot predict certain events, 
but not that they are uncaused. Another example of this mistaken 
‘scientific philosophy’ is the view held by Eddington (to whom 
the author devotes a whole chapter) that scientific theory reflects 
the human mind rather than the external world. Mention must 
also be made of a useful section in which the fourth dimension is 
rescued from the realm of superstition. 
DOM BEDE MAITLAND and DOM CYPRIAN STOCKFORD. 


La Philosophie Bantoue by R. P. Placide Tempels. Translated 
from the Dutch by A. Rubbens. Pp. 128 (Editions du Cerf, Paris) 
400 frs. 


T is a fact of common experience that a European agnostic faced 
if with immediate death or great suffering will turn instinctively, 

though probably almost unwillingly, to Christianity for a solution 
of the vital problems before him. The reason for this is that 
Christianity is the foundation of European culture, and, as such, 
offers a logically coherent system of thought. Noticing similar 
returns to older beliefs among Bantus—a people regarded by 
students of Comparative Religion as typical of the primitive 
races still in existence—who had been ostensibly converted to 
Christianity, Fr Tempels was led to investigate their fundamental 
beliefs with the assurance that he would find a real philosophy 
beneath their witchcraft and superstitions. In this he was not 
disappointed. The religion of the Bantus is frequently described 
as being of the ‘Mana’ type: a belief in omnipresent ‘forces’. This 
is quite accurate, as far as it goes, but it does not go far enough. 
Fr Tempels has found, throughout all the various Bantu tribes, a 
belief in a single supreme God, whereas the other gods of their 
pantheon are definitely inferior, usually confined to fixed functions 
and localities, and with origins traceable to some remote human 
leader or hero. In other words, their religion is a corrupted 
monotheism, a striking confirmation of Dr Schmidt’s thesis. Their 
belief in omnipresent, balanced forces follows logically from their 
idea of God, and their whole ontology is equally coherent. The 
European regards reality in terms of a scale of being, with God 
as the Supreme Being: ‘Ego sum qui sum’. But for the Bantu 
God is ‘force’, and the whole scheme of things fits in with this 
fact; he regards reality in terms of a descending scale of forces, 
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the stronger having power over the weaker, and all co-operating 
for the good of man, God’s highest creation—even inanimate 
objects, which have their place in this scale of forces just as, for 
the European, they have their place in the scale of being. ‘La 
metaphysique [occidentale chrétienne] a éte basée sur un concept 
fondamental plut6t statique de l’étre . . . Il semble que les primitifs 
n’ont pas interpréeté ainsi la réalité, Leur notion de |’étre est 
essentiellemen : dynamique.’ This philosophy—a very far cry 
from the vague beliefs with which they are commonly credited— 
is an inseparable part of their lives, as Fr Tempels shows convincingly 
by giving some of the immense number of every-day expressions 
they use which are only explicable in terms of this philosophy, 
even though most Bantus never succeed in expressing the whole 
coherently. This it is the duty of the European, with his immense 
resources of methods of logical analysis, to do for them. It is the 
duty of the Christian missionary more than of anyone else to make 
this analysis and to achieve a synthesis with Christianity. The 
Bantus will become truly Christianized and civilized only if they 
are allowed to civilize themselves, as it were, by being helped to 
build upon their own philosophy. DOM LEONARD GAGGERO. 


G. H. Doble. A Memoir and a Bibliography. By R. M. Catling 
and J. P. Rogers. Pp. 28 (Printed by Sydney Lee, Exeter, Ltd.) n.p. 


ITHERTO it has been almost as difficult to discover which 
H of the multitudinous Celtic monastic saints the late Canon 

Doble had illustrated from his unique knowledge as it has 
been to distinguish the various saints from each other without 
his guidance. For even the famous ‘Cornish Saints’ series, published 
in pamphlet form by the ‘King’s Stone’ Press, Long Compton, 
often contained much modified second editions, and no list of the 
complete series ever appeared on the back covers to enable the 
collector to fill in the gaps in his collection. And, besides this 
series, there were exactly a hundred others articles and sermons 
which Canon Doble had published separately or in various 
periodicals. Celtic scholars are, therefore, greatly indebted to the 
compilers of this bibliography for their painstaking labours, and 
also for the charming sketch of the Canon with which it is introduced. 

DOM JULIAN STONOR. 
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Prelates and People of the Lake Counties by C. M. L. Bouch, M.A. 
Pp. xv + 514 (Titus Wilson and Son, Kendal, 1948) 215. 


HE diocese of Carlisle has a particular interest in that it 
remained for so long a buffer-state between England and 
Scotland; and its distance from the centres of government, 
both political and ecclesiastical, gave it a character all its own. Mr 
Bouch is much to be congratulated on this valuable account of the 
ecclesiastical history of the diocese. The book is unusual in that it 
carries the story through from Norman times to the present day: 
this is of particular interest in that it enables us to balance one 
age against another, to compare one system of ecclesiastical polity 
with another. 

It would be invidious to pick out any particular section for 
special mention, for the author seems equally at home in any age, 
but perhaps the chapters dealing with the change of religion in 
the sixteenth century and with the modern diocese are the most 
noteworthy. In the sixteenth century we observe, as always in 
the North, the persistence of the Catholic religion and that the 
reformation, until the seventeenth century at least, was on the 
whole merely a change of dogma and no reformation of ecclesiastical 
abuses. We would warmly recommend this book: it is interesting— 
indeed at times, vivid—reading; it is balanced and careful, and 
the text (perhaps the highest compliment of all) does not display 
at first sight the amount of reading and research which lies behind 
it. There are several illustrations and a useful map. 


Thomas Percy, Seventh Earl by M. M. Merrick. Pp. xv + 140 
(Duckett, London) 15s. 


R MERRICK has taken great pains in this biography of Blessed 
M Thomas Percy to shield the martyr from charges of vacillation 

and irresolution. These charges are frequently made, and 
here, to our mind, are most adequately refuted. The book is the 
result of painstaking and careful work, and it is considerably 
above the standard of the usual semi-pious biography. It is both 
a contribution to serious history and a fitting tribute to the many 
Catholics of the North who tried in the sixteenth century to save 
for England the qualities which had made her great. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Illustrated English Social History. Volume I. By G. M. Trevelyan, 
o.M. Pp. xvi + 173 (Longmans, Green and Co.) 18s. 


HE illustrations chosen for this edition of Prof. Trevelyan’s 
Social History are numerous, well reproduced and, on the 
the whole, apposite. Their value is much enhanced by the 
notes which accompany them. Indeed the whole atmosphere of 
the illustrations is frequently at variance with the spirit of the 
text, a text which will go down to posterity as an almost unbelievably 
brilliant reflexion of contemporary English middle-class historical 
prejudices. DOM AELRED WATKIN. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


BELL AND SON LTD. (London): 
Christianity and History (H. Butterfield) 7s. 6d. 


BENZIGER (Einsiedeln): 
Christentum—Ende order Wende (J. Reeb) 3.20 frs. 


BLACKWELL: 
Bede: The Ecclesiastical History of the English Nation—Books I and II 
(Tr. and ed. M. Maclagan) 7s. 6d. 


BURNS OATES AND WASHBOURNE: . 

Questions and Answers II—Precepts (Canon E. J. Mahoney) 18s. 

The Holy Bible Il: Jobh—Machabees (Tr. Mgr R. A. Knox) 21s. 

The Church in the Christian Roman Empire—Vol. I (J. R. Palanque, 
G. Bardy and P. de Labriolle; tr. Dr E. C. Messenger) 25s. 

The Gospel according to St John—in the conjectural original order 
and in English (F. R. Hoare) 6s. 6d. 

The Laws of Holy Mass (Fr J. Francis) 7s. 6d. 

On Prayer (J. de Caussade, s.J.; intro. Dom J. Chapman; tr. A. 
Thorold)—second and revised edition 12s. 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS: 
Religious Liberty Today (Canon H. G. Wood) 3s. 6d. 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA PRESS: 
Diego Gelmirez: First Archbishop of Compostella (A. G. Biggs, 
O.S.B.) n.p. 


DESCLEE DE BROUWER (Bruges): 
Jacques Maritain—Son Oeuvre Philosophique 90 frs. 


DUCULOT, GEMBLOUX: 


Psychologie et Morale aux xii et xiii siécles Part II—Vols I and II (Dom 
Odo Lottin) n.p. 


EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE: 
Erasmus, Tyndale and More (W. E. Campbell) 153s. 


FABER AND FABER: 
The Richest Vein—Eastern Tradition and Modern Thought (G. Eaton) 
15s. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


HERDER (Freiburg): 
Benedictus, Vater der Miinche (B. Benzing) D.M.4.20. 
Geschichte der Philosophie—Vol I (T. Hirschberger) D.M.18. 


HOLLIS AND CARTER: 
Seeds of Contemplation (T. Merton) 8s. 6d. 


UTCHINSON : 
The Middle Ages in the West (The Right Hon. Sir H. Slesser) 215. 
The Concept of Mind (G. Ryle) 12s. 6d. 


LES EDITIONS OUVRIERES (Paris): 
L’Enfant Ebloui (P. Cerviéres) 300 frs. 


/LONGMANS: 
The Four Gospels in One Story (F. W. Croft) 8s. 6d. Paper cover, 5s. 


>RINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege): 
_ An Index to Aristotle (T. W. Organ) 27s. 6d. 


4.C.M. PRESS: 
_ Broadcasting and Society (H. Grisewood) 2s. 6d. 


ee, C.K. : 
The Jewish People and Jesus Christ (J. Jocz) 215. 


SHEED AND WARD: 

| The Drama of Atheistic Humanism (H. de Lubac. ¥S.asatt.- es 
® Riley) rs. 

Saints are not Sad (assembled by F. J. Sheed) 12s. 6d. 

Immortal Diamond (Studies in G. M. Hopkins; ed. N. Weyand, 
a. S.J.)- 215. 

Bi The em Letters of Saint Thérése of Lisieux (tr. Eis | Sheed). 1 5s. 
Seek Ye First (His Eminence Cardinal Griffin (12s. éd.) 

Storm of Glory—a new biography of St Thérése (J. Beevers) ros. 6d. 
) 
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COMMENTARY 
ON FOREIGN REVIEWS 


Fr Edward Quinn writes: 

Wort und Wahrheit for October begins with an article on ‘The 
appeal to conscience’ by Karl Rahner which is, in effect, a severe 
criticism of the standpoint of such writers as Graham Greene. | 
Neither the novelist nor his books are named, and the article— 
as one might expect—is not a narrow, nervous approach to a 
complex and delicate subject, but an attempt to recall the great 
principles of theology and to appreciate their relevance to the 
conditions in which modern man must work out his salvation.. 
To say that they are in some ways more burdensome, more tortuous $ 
and incessantly oppressive than at any time in the past is nowy 
becoming a commonplace. But a choice must be made. Two) 
tendencies are hindering that choice from being right, claims; 
Fr Rahner: an extreme ‘situation-ethic’ and a ‘mysticism of sin’. 
On the first tendency there is much that recalls Professor Pieper’s 5 
book, Die Wirklichkeit und das Gute (reviewed on p. 112 of this; 
number). We are all thinking existentially, insisting that spirit, , 
person, freedom are realities whereas essences as such are not; | 
whence therefore can we derive general and universally obligatory ' 
norms, if there is no common human nature (we are back to the : 
problem of universals)? Of course there are general laws, but: 
conscience is more than a technique of applying them; it is the: 
place of origin of a judgment valid in an actual situation and for ever | 
irrevocable. On the mysticism of sin the last word was spoken . 
long ago, in Romans vi, 1. Grace must abound, but we cannot 
justify our sin because it leads to a greater abundance of divine 
healing. If God writes straight on crooked lines, we are still bound 
to refrain from giving the occasion for that exercise of omnipotence. 
The ‘sin-mystic’ is also inconsistent, for he returns to a metaphysic 
of essences when he reduces the sudden, fruitful miracle of grace 
to an essential of human existence on which he can always rely. 
God is greater than our lapses : ‘The true eulogy of gratia sola 
needs no hymn from a mysticism of sin’. a 

In the same issue Karl Pichl pays tribute to Whitehead, Russell 
and Toynbee for their contribution to the development of historical 
studies. “The special characteristic of these three authors is that 
they present a picture of history which breathes the same spirit 
as modern atomic physics. Whitehead and Russell are at home in 
the latter field. Toynbee at least is aware of it. In any event this 
conception of history is far superior to that which is current with us.’ 
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COMMENTARY 


Dom Hubert Dauphin writes: 

Scholars with an interest in the history of Cistercian monasticism 
will find material worth their attention in the Analecta Ordinis 
Cisterciensis, which have been published these last few years at 
Rome under the auspices of the Curia Generalis of the Order. 
Volume III, 1947 (issued 1949: the Imprimatur dates from February 
| of that year), contains the following articles: from Father Vincentius 
Hermans, of Achel, there is a very comprehensive and elaborate 
| study of the juridical and historical aspects of the novitiate in 
the benedictino-cistercian Order and under the common law up 
to 1335 (pp. 1-110, in Latin); Father Bruno Griesser, of Mehrerau, 
| publishes for the first time some texts relating to language by 
signs (pp. 111-37) and the text of the primitive customs of the 
| monastery of Clairvaux (pp. 138-46); Dom Jean Leclercq edits 
an opusculum of the Cistercian Jean de Limoges on Exemption 
(pp. 147-54). All these studies maintain a high scholarly standard. 
x 

* * 


Since 1945 the Unitas Association of Rome has been publishing 
a Catholic international quarterly review ‘dedicated to the return 
_ of all separated Christians to the See of Peter’. Unitas is edited by 
_ Fr Charles Boyer, s.J., Prefect of Studies and Dean of the Theological 
| Faculty at the Gregorian Pontifical University, Rome; it therefore 
"enjoys a special authority, and its articles and reviews will be 
_of high interest to many in this country. The English Language 
Edition of Unitas is obtainable from Duckett, 140 Strand, London, 
/ W.C.2, at 2s. 6d. a copy. Of this English Language Edition it 
must be said that it is not at present satisfactorily presented. For 
“instance, in a discussion of the relations between the established 
~ Church and the State in England, it is remarked that in certain 
conjunctions ‘the Crown would once again need to brace its 


pious back to the apostolic mission of teaching’. 
* 


4 * * 
A more handsome international quarterly is found in Eastern 
F Review, edited by Professor Matl of Graz and Professor Schmid 
_ of Vienna. It is a learned survey of the cultural life of east central 
and south eastern Europe and of the Soviet Union, published in 
English, French and German. The opinions expressed may not 


always be agreeable to the reader, but it will be obvious that the 


editors have spared no pains to make this a worthy production, 
although here too the hand of a foreign translator seems to show 


; 


at times. 
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DOWNSIDE NEWS 


N September 25th we were honoured by a visit from the 
() Bishop of Clifton, the first since his consecration. The 
ceremony of reception, which had not been carried out 


here since 1935, began in the garth, where the Bishop was met 
by the procession of monks and servers emerging from the tower 
and was officially received by Dom Stephen Rawlinson. The 


ringing of Big Bede then ceased and the procession moved through 


the tower into the Church. The ceremony ended with the Pontifical — 


Blessing, after which the Bishop came to the choir for compline, 
and then returned to the faldstool in the sanctuary for Benediction. 
He was also present in choir for the Conventual High Mass on the 
following morning. 

* * * 


It is a pleasure to record that Dom Lucius Graham has been 
appointed Cathedral Prior of Canterbury. 


x * * 
Some of the local missions changed hands during the autumn. 


Dom Robert Turnbull is now in charge of Chilcompton, Dom 


Julian Stonor of Peasedown, and Dom Everard Faulkner of Midsomer 
Norton. 
* * * 


We are glad to report that Dom Oswald Sumner is making a 


satisfactory recovery from the injuries which he sustained in a_ 


road accident last October, and that Dom Rudesind Brookes will 
suffer little or no permanent disability as a result of his recent 
illness, eventually diagnosed as poliomyelitis. 


* * * 


On October 2nd, Father Abbot clothed as novices Crispin 
(Bro. Andrew) Rope, O.G. (1944-9) and John (Bro. Kevin) 
Taggart, O.G. (1944-9). We offer them our congratulations. 

* * * 


Some Old Gregorian events of the past year must not be left 
unmentioned. 

The second Downside and Ascot Dance in aid of the Downside 
Settlement, Bermondsey, and St Anne’s Catholic Settlement, 
Vauxhall, was held at the Dorchester Hotel, London, on June 
gth and was attended by nearly 400 people. 
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DOWNSIDE NEWS 


On July 27th the First Battalion of the Irish Regiment of Foot 
Guards was presented with new Colours by His Majesty the King in 
the gardens of Buckingham Palace, the Battalion being commanded 
by Lieutenant-Colonel D. M. L. Gordon-Watson, 0.B.E., M.C. 
Many Gregorians took part in this ceremony, and Dom Rudesind 
Brookes, who was chaplain with the regiment during the war, 
assisted at the consecration of the Colours. 

A Downside dinner was held in the Dolphin Hotel, Dublin, on 
August 1st. Colonel R. R. Martin, 0.B.£., was in the Chair, and 
about fifty Gregorians attended, including four members of the 


Community. 
* * * 


Christopher Sykes’s Character and Situation has been published 
by Messrs Collins. 


* * * 


P. R. Barry, K.c., President of St Gregory’s Society, has been 
appointed a Commissioner of Assize for the South Eastern Circuit. 


* * * 


Count Stephen Zamoyski has given a handsome stained glass 
window in memory of his two brothers who were killed in the 
war. It is at the end of the corridor outside the School Refectory 
looking onto the rose garden. 


* * * 


On October 25th, at a special supper held by the Guild of St 
Gregory in Stratton-on-the-Fosse, Mr Joseph Perry was presented 
by Father Abbot with a cheque from the Guild on the 


completion of fifty-five years’ service as secretary. 


* * * 


Arthur Vinnell, the mason, who began work here in 1900, has 
recently retired. He did much of the stone vaulting in the church 
and the stone work on many of the other buildings, including 
that recently completed in the Weld cloister. 

Burton Gill, who has been the engineer in charge of the water- 
works at Gurney Slade, has also retired. We much regret that 
his state of health should have made this necessary, and express 
our thanks to him for his excellent work. He will be succeeded 
by the Clerk of Works, W. L. Pickett. 


* * * 


* 
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For the first time for many years we showed one of our pedigree 
heifers at the local Shows; it won prizes at Midsomer Norton, 
Shepton Mallet and Frome. At the latter Show our poultry exhibits 
won ten prizes. A Breeding Trio of Canadian Barred Rocks—a 
new venture—was awarded a First Prize at this year’s Dairy Show 
at Olympia. 

The modernization of the farm buildings has been carried on 
by the addition of a dutch barn and new bullpens. 

* * x 


Recently a very beautiful silver Ciborium, made by E. Stone 
to the design of Dom Ephrem Seddon, has been put into regular 
use at the School Mass. We hope that before the year’s end the 
floor of the Choir, for which most of the stone has already been 
delivered, will have been put down. This has been designed by _ 
Sir Giles Gilbert Scott. The stone used will be Blue York and 
Brown Horton, and the design is in keeping with that of the 
Sanctuary floor. When this has been completed we hope to put 
new stalls into the front rows of the Choir. We are very grateful 
to the members of the Downside Abbey Church Guild for making 
possible these additions to the Church’s furniture. The Secretary 
of the Guild reminds members who have not yet signed Deeds 
of Covenant that by doing so they can, at no cost to themselves, 
considerably increase the amount which he receives from their 
subscriptions. 


OBITUARY 
THE VERY REVD DOM PLACID TURNER 


Herbert Henry (in religion, Placid) Turner was born in 
Coventry on March 18th, 1868. He was educated at St Edmund’s 
Douai, and after six years in the school he received the religious 
habit at Belmont in September, 1887. After the usual four years 
at St Michael’s, where he made his simple profession for Downside, 
he was sent to Rome, in October, 1891, to continue his 
ecclesiastical studies. During his nine years’ residence at St Anselm’s, 
he acted for some time as Cellararius of the monastery, and he took 
his doctorate in theology in 1899. On returning to Downside 
in 1900 he joined the Bursar’s staff as assistant accountant, and 
took charge temporarily of the missions at Lulworth and Bonham. 

In 1906 he was sent to St Mary’s, Liverpool, and from there to 
Dulwich in 1908. In 1909 he went to St Benedict's, Hindley, 
where he stayed as Rector till 1925. It was during this period 
that he was chosen with Fr Leander Ramsay in 1921 to go to Rome 
on business connected with the Missions. 

In 1923 Downside elected him as Delegate to the General 
Chapter, and in August, 1925, he was appointed Procurator in 
Curia for the English Benedictine Congregation. During his second 
residence in Rome (1925-33) Fr Placid gained the respect and 
confidence of the numerous Vatican officials with whom he came 
in contact. This was made very plain to Abbot Hicks when he 

etitioned the Sacred Congregation of Religious to release Fr 
Placid from his duties in Rome, so that he might return to England 
as Prior at Downside. In point of fact the Abbot met at first with 
a curt refusal from the Cardinal Prefect, and only an appeal to 
the Pope himself secured the necessary permission, most reluctantly 

iven. Great regret was also expressed by the Rector and students 
of the Scots College in Rome at Fr Placid’s departure. He had 
lived much of his life at the college, where he taught Moral Theology 
and acted as spiritual director to the students. 

As Prior of Downside, Fr Placid was of great assistance to the 
Abbot. His long experience of congregational matters, his sound 
judgment and his intimate knowledge of procedure were of inestim- 
able value. On the other hand the post of Prior was not an easy 
one for him. He had lived nearly thirty years outside the monastery, 
in various parishes and in Rome. At sixty-six years of age, and 
with somewhat indifferent health, he had now to enter once again 
into the duties and obligations of monastic routine. Not for a 


* 
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moment did he flinch from all that this entailed. His regularity 
at all conventual duties was exemplary nor would he accept any 
exemptions, even when they were suggested to him by his superior. 
The community showed their appreciation of Fr Placid by electing 
him their Delegate to the General Chapter in 1937. The next year 
General Chapter itself appointed him ‘assessor in rebus judicariis’. 
In 1936 the Abbot had nominated him Cathedral Prior of Coventry 
—his native town. 

After Abbot Hicks’s resignation, Fr Placid was re-appointed 
Prior by Abbot Trafford in 1939, but owing to increasing age 
and ill health he asked to be released of his office in 1941. Four 
years later he resigned his post of Assessor, and the General Chapter 
publicly thanked him for his work for the Congregation. By that 
date, 1945, he was 77 years of age, and his eyesight had begun to 
fail. His last years, on this account, must have been sorrowful— 
but he kept his troubles to himself. In November, 1949, he suffered 
a severe heart attack and received the Last Sacraments. A partial 
rally seemed to presage some kind of recovery, but another attack 
on November 16th was too much for his tired heart. He died 
peaceably that evening at 8.15 while the Abbot was finishing, 
by his bedside, the prayers for a departing soul. May he rest in 
peace. 

It may not be out of place to mention certain characteristics, 
typical of the man himself, and his views on certain topics. In 
the sphere of what may be called monastic polity, Fr Placid belonged 
to the ‘old school’. As he often said, he preferred the old system 
in which the monasteries were Priories governed by Priors with 
a four years’ term of office. He disliked the abbatial system and 
much that went with it—at any rate for English Benedictines. 
He felt that in recent years the pendulum had swung too far in 
the ‘Monastery’ direction and away from the ‘Missionary’ idea. 
Yet no one could be more zealous for good ‘observance’ and dis- 
cipline in the cloister than he was. No one set a higher value than 
he did on sound learning and study for the monks, and he loyally 
supported those who were trying to improve and enlarge the 
school at Downside. At the same time he felt that the equally 
great importance of missionary labour—a duty which had been 
entrusted to the English Benedictines by the Holy See itself— 
was in danger of being lost sight of in the eyes of the younger 
generation. 

Touching more personal characteristics, Fr Placid had a legalist 
trend of mind which showed itself in his favourite line of study 
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—Moral Theology and Canon Law. His teaching was painstaking 
and thorough, but he was apt to be too discursive and slow in 
exposition. This slowness was part of his temperament. No one 
could ever hurry Fr Placid, even to catch a train. It actually annoyed 
him if he detected any effort of anyone’s part to get through 
business quickly—whether in Council or in Chapter. He was slow 
and deliberate in speech, in action, and in making up his mind. 
This slowness, however, was not due to laziness of mind or failure 
in the uptake; it was the deliberate purpose of a man determined 
to avoid error and at all costs to attain the truth, too often 
endangered, in his opinion, by undue haste. 

Fr Placid possessed the secret of making many life-long friends, 
especially among the clergy secular and regular. His cheerful 
temperament, his fund of good stories, his well stocked mind, 
made him always a genial companion. Like many other people of 
ultra-conservative habits and views on topics of daily occurrence, 
he generally displayed most extreme ‘leftish’ opinions on public 
questions of the day. He would probably, if asked, have described 
himself as a Radical-Socialist in politics, whereas in matters 
ecclesiastical he had an extreme reverence for authority, and his 
loyalty and devotion to the Holy See were beyond all praise. 

Fr Placid though not himself in any sense an athlete was greatly 
interested in most games, but especially in cricket. He would 
watch every ball of a match here at Downside, or, when he could 
spare the time, on a county ground, His knowledge of the niceties 
of the game was quite exceptional, and his comments on play 
and players were as sound as those of a man who had played first- 
class cricket for twenty years or more. The tragedy of his last 
years in the loss of his eyesight deprived him of his only outdoor 
recreation. Such an affliction for one who was at the same time a 
student and a reader of all forms of literature must have been a 
trial almost too great to bear. But he never complained—nor did 
he seek for any special help or attention. 

This heroic patience in suffering was not due to temperament, 
rather it was due to his deep religious sense, accepting all that 
came to him as God’s Will. He did not seek for sympathy. What 
he did continually pray for was the grace to conform his own will 
with that of his Divine Lord. This lesson of his life is but one of 
the many debts which his brethren and his numerous friends owe 
to Fr Placid. 
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